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Aociniter cocker ii . 


Concord, Mass. 

1887. Still further down (the river) we heard a curious cry 

Apr. 12. repeated at frequent intervals, a low yet penetrating cuok or 

.minTc-eucic uttered in a purring tone. At first I took it for 
the call of a muskrat which it resembled closely but shortly 
afterwards we saw a small Hawk fly from an oak and alight in 
the top of a pine on the hill where I saw the Goshawks last 
summer. It was evidently the author of the cry which it re- 
peated a few times before scaling off over the wodds. Pad- 
dling noiselessly in shore we entered a narrow channel and 
came out into a sheltered lagoon separated from the river by 
a small island. We were skirting the margin next the mainland 
when in an oak on the hillside above I spied a Cooper's Hawk 

t 

sitting erect and still on a dead prong. The next moment I 
fired bringing it down with a broken wing. It made off at a 
wonderful jiace by a succession of long leaps but finally stood 
"at bay" as we landed and approached it. It proved a female 
in ragged, dull plumage. Its mate which we afterwards saw 

. 

again was probably the author of the cucking cry. 
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Acciniter cooper ii. 


Concord, Mass. 

1892. As I was returning to the river from Ledum swamp to Nine 

| May 3. Acre Bridge a Cooper's Hawk , a fine Blue -bached male, came 

from the wooded hill and on set wings scaled /ery swiftly and 
in a straight line into the pasture and struck at a Grass 
Pinch sitting on a knoll but missed its aim; the Sparrow ris- 

I 

ing nearly straight in the air to the height of lOOfeet or so 
made off closely followed in all its doublings by the Hawk, 
which seemed ever on the point of catching it and twice, as I 
could see, thrust out a foot to snatch at it but finally gave 
over the chase in evident despair and disgust and turning, 
flew listlessly back to the woods from whence it started. 

The first dash was made with great energy and grace but after 
the Sparrow eluded it and took to flight the Hawk handled 
himself awkwardly and behaved with less spirit although he 
had no difficulty in overtaking the Sparrow. 
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Aooipiter coo-peril . 


j Concord, Mass. 

1893. While talking with Benson I noticed some tufts of white 

| Apr. 21. Hen's feathers scattered about on the ground within a few 

yards of his shed. He told me that something had killed a 

I 

Hen there about 4 days ago and had taken it away. The next 

day more feathers were found and another Hen missing. Yes- 

■ 

terday morning a "very large gray Hawk" appeared and pounced 

on a Hen near some bushes about 50 yards west of the barn. 

i 

Before Bensen could get to the spot the Hawk had killed the 
Hen and "eaten his head off". Bensen drove a peg in the 
ground and tyii^g the Hen to it set a steel trap. on her body. 
He said 
spot we 
jaws of 


it had not fteen disturbed but when he took me to the 
found the trap sprung and the hen and peg gone. The 
the &rap showed no trace of feathers or hair. 


Acciniter coojnerii . 


Concord, 
1893. 
July 13. 


Mass . Nest. 

When the Cooper's Hawks were frequenting the pines near 
the Glacial Hollow last April, I noticed two large nests in 
these trees. Pat climbed to one but found that it was a 
Squirrel's nest. The other, ’which was further to the north- 
ward in a tree that stands at the foot of thd slope next the 
swamp, we did not examine as it did not look very promising 
and the Hawks had apparently deserted the woods at that time. 

I have seen them there at rare intervals since but felt cer- 
tain that they were nesting at some distance beyond my limits. 
As we were passing through the woods this afternoon, however, 
we started one of the birds from the pines very near the 
second nest and on examination found the ground beneath it 
literally white with droppings of the birds. There were also 
the shells of a recently-hatched egg directly under the nest. 
It is probable therefore that the birds hayfe been there the 
whole season and have put me off the track by their remarkable 
silence and elusiveness. I have not heard them scream since 


April . 


Concord, 
1893. 
July 27. 


Accibiter pooler 1 1. 

Mass. 

On my way back from Davis's Swamp while passing around 
the glacial hollow I started two young Cooper's Hawks from 
the pines on the west slope. They were fully grown with long 
tails and ample wings. One circled around me and flew back 
towards the nest, the other alighted among the dead lower 
branches of a pine where he sat very erect with feathers 
drawn in and eyeing me somewhat doubtfully. I passed within 
30 yards of the tree without causing him to fly again. 

In the afternoon as Deane and I were looking at some 
plants in the Ball's Hill swamp an adult female Cooper's Hawk 
passed directly over us heading towards the glacial holllow, 
flying low and very slowly, and bearing a bird in her talons 
clutching it apparently with both feet and holding it close 
up to her belly. I could not see what it was but two old 
Kingbirds were following her closely harassing her after their 
usual fashion. As they pecked at the back of her head she 
would throw up her bill and strike at them but she kept 
steadily on her course the while. Under the abandoned nest 
we found a dozen or more small oblong pellets all composed 
wholly of feathers among which I recognized only some of those 


of the Robin and Black-billed Cuckoo. 


Concord, 
1893. 
Aug .10. 


Acoi. niter coonerii . 

Mass. 

On the 8th and again this afternoon I heard the young 
Cooper's llawhs calling in the woods near the Glacial Hollow 
less than 100 yards from the nest in which they were reared. 
It is singular that they remain so long next the nesting 
place. They still utter the whining cry and I dp not doubt; 
that they are still dependent on their parents for food, 
otherwise they would scatter in search of it. 




Acciniter coonerii . 


Concord, 
1893. 
Aug. 20. 


kss. Strange behavior. 

While passing around the Glacial Hollow this afternoon 
we came upon a small mixed flock consisting of six or seven 
Chickadees, an Oven Bird, a Solitary Vireo and two young 
Chest^sided Warblers. They were high up in the pines at first 

A 

and we had to "screep" a good deal to get them down into good 
view. Presently a Cooper's Hawk began screaming not far off 


and the next moment came flying through the trees and alighted 


on a low branch not ten yards from us and literally in the 
very midst of the Chickadees and Warblers which curiously e- 
nough showed neither surprise nor alarm but went on feeding 
or flitting about within a few feet or yards of their danger- 
ous neighbor. Their confidence proved to be not misplaced 
for the Hawk a young female in fresh autumn plumage showed no 
desire to molest them but for a full minute sat erect and mo- 
tionless regarding us with an expression of mingled surprise 
and suspicion. She then flew quietly away in £he direction 
whence she had come but the moment we resumed "screeping" she 
returned and circling half around us alighted again. This 
was Repeated half a dozen times or more the screeping never 
once failing to bring back the Hawk post haste although she 
did not come quite as close as at first. Her approach was 
always heralded by a succession of shrill squeaking cries 
(ke-e-e-e) agreeing in form with those of the young just from 


Accfniter cooper ii . 


Concord, Mass. 

1895. the nest hut louder , more penetrating, and more Jay-1 ike in 

, £.0 < 

(Ho. 2). tone. Chapman thought the bird mistook our "screeping" for 
the call of its parent bringing food, I that it was looking 
for a wounded or entangled bird which it hoped to capture. 

It flew swiftly and when dashing through the trees avoided 
the dead branches with ease and grace. 


Accipitor cooperii . 


Ball's Hill, Concord, Mass. 

1897. On the afternoon of the 4th I started a very blue -bached 

April 1-5. male Cooper's Hawk from an oak near Bensen's landing. Cross- 
ing the open field it disappeared among the pines on the crest 
of Ball's Hill. Returning the same way fully an hour later I 
flushed a large cock Partridge which also flew towards the pine* 
| just mentioned. Less than a minute after it had passed beyond 

my sight it reappeared coining directly back over my head with 
the Cooper's Hawk in hot pursuit but fully one hundred yards 
in the rear. The Partridge went fully three yards to the 
Hawk's one and had disappeared in the woods towards Holden's 
Hill before the Hawk came to where I was standing but the 
latter bird kept steadily on its track like a hound on a keen 

scent and I noticed that when it came to a cut in the top a- 

■ 

round which the Partridge had curved sharply it took exactly 
the same curve. I. do not believe, however, that it caught 
the Partridge. 

* 


i 
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Aocipiter cooper li 


| North Middleboro 1 , Mass . 

1897. 

“ 1897, Apr. 27. Five eggs, fresh. White pine, 40 ft. (Excep- 
tionally early date)! 

" May 15. Four eggs, slightly incubated. White pine, 

40 ft. 

" " 18. Three eggs, slightly incubated. White pine, 

50 ft. » 

Extract from letter from H.K.Job, July 22, 1897, 

North Middleboro', Mass. 
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Concord, Mass. 


Nest and one egg. 


1398. 
May 18. 


May 22. 

June 7. 

1899. 

Nov. l-ll 
Also 21, 

23 & 26. 


Accinite r c ooper ii . 

On our way back (from a walk this morning with W. Deane) 
we passed through the Glacial Hollow to see what the Cooper's 
Hawks were about. The male barked at us as we approached and 
we started the female from her nest which is placed in a tall 
pine nearly 50 feet above the ground. Under the trees near 
the nest we found where the Hawks had picked a Robin and a 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo scattering wing, tail and body feathers 
over the ground. The female Hawk looked very large. She left 
the nest before we quite got beneath it and flew off very 
heavily and clumsily for a bird of this kind. 

After dinner Deane climbed to the nest and found that it 
contained only one egg. It was lined with bark and a few pine 
needles . 

The Cooper's Hawk started from the nest in the Glacial 
Hollow as Holden was passing beneath it. 

Spent the forenoon photographing birds' nests exposing 
plates on “ the Cooper's Hawk's (deserted) in the Glacial 

Hollo?/. ; ; 

Pursuing a Downy Woodpecker. 

On the afternoon of the 4th I was standing under an oak 

. in the Barrett woods when I heard a Downy Woodpecker calling 

chick, chick rapidly and excitedly. Presently the bird came in 

sight "galloping" through the tree tops with a male Cooper's 

2 - 2 . 


Ago in it or cooper ii . 


Concord, 

1892. 

Nov. 1-11 
Also 21, 
23 & 26. 

( 2 ). 


Mass. Pursuing a Downy Woodpecker. 

Hawk in hot pursuit but forty yards or more behind. The Hawk 
gained rapidly on the slow-flying Woodpecker of course, out 
discovering me when nearly overhead doubled sharply and 
turned away. 
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Birds of Upper St, John. 
Batchelder. 


83. Accipiter cooperi Bf. Cooper’s Hawk. Not common at Grand 
Falls. Not observed at Fort Fairfield or Houlton. 

Bull N.O.O. 7, July. Z882, p.iso 


Summer Bds. ReBtigouche Valley, N.B, 
July, ’83. J. Brittain and P. Cox, Jr. 


Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk.— Common. 

Auk, VI. April, 1889 . p.H 7 


Sn&mer Birds of Sudbury, Out. 
A.H. Aibergsr, 

333. Cooper’s Hawk. Occasional. Breeds. 

Oj 8s O, XV, 3&ne,1890, p.87 


otot. ' 

( Q/j^K l (^o <0 , p,('73 . 



S*-*Av»«moO QlAA^cta Co^<vXr*/W^ac***^ 

u/c C. u^ti. Y.+-IV, ^.cu<./7o7 

? *• 

10. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk. — A large adult of this 
species was observed August 12. 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James H. Fleming, 

Part II, Land Birds. 

Auk , XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.72, 

122. Accipiter cooperii. Cooper’s Hawk. — Rare migrant; mature 
birds from August 10 to October 4; young bird September 24, 1895. 


Winter Birds of Webster, is . H. by Falco. 

r Cooper’s Hawk, ( Accipiter coopen). 

O.&O. X. Jan. 188 '-. p./y 


Summer Birds of PresictentialRange, 

White Mto, A.P, Chadbourne 

5. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk —On July 12, 1884, a pair were 
seen, and one of them shot, on the path from Tuckerman’s Ravine to the 
carriage road up the mountain ; and almost in the same spot another was 
seen on July 7, 1S86. Altitude, 2640 feet. 


Ask, 4, April 1887. p.103 



Breezy Point, Warren, N.H. 
, ~Tr7\ 


1894. 
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W. Middlesex Co. Mass. 


Jane 25-30, 1889. 


t 

C-'iP 


Ashby— 4 n adult female seen June 26th skimmmmg over 
open pasture and finally disappearing among some tall pines. ^is 
was the only individual seen during our stay in this region. 


Birds of Bristol County , Mass. 
F. W. Andros. 


Acdpiter 


cooperi ( Bonap.), Cooper’s Hawk. 


. Breeds. 


Summer resident, common 

O &O. XII.Sept.1887 P.V39 
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Winter Birds in South-eastern Mass, 
Harry Q. White 

_ 6 - Cooper's Hawk. Mr. Scudder recorded 
single birds of this species at Taunton on 
December 2d and January 1st. 

0 .&O.Vol, 17 » June, 1892 p .83 
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Connecticut, June, 1893* 
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Acciuiter coouerii . 

Hawk Flights in Connecticut. 

by c . C . T to wb ridge . 

Auk, Xll, July, 1095, pp. 259-270. 
See under Circus hudsonlus . 




Birds of the Adirondack Region. 

C. H.Merriam. 


17,5. Accipiter cooperi, Bonajbarte. Cooper’s Hawk. — Breeds and 
is not very uncommon. 

Bali. N. O.O. Q.Oot. 188 1 , p. 233 
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A~ C ooper’s Hawk occupied twenty-seven 
days in incubation. My experience would 
indicate that hawks occupy fronTtwenty- 
;six to twenty-eight days tor incubation. 
— F. II. Carpenter , Rehoboth, Mass. 

VII- frd'- ’W* /• H ! 




The day following while hunting for Hawks eggs, a 
Cooper ’s Ilawk , ( A , cooperi), flew across my path and lit on 
an adjoining tree. After examining live nests without suc- 
cess I finally climbed up to an old Squirrel’s nest and found 
the eggs (4) which were secured. 




O.&O. IX. Dec. 1884. p. Hi. 


CL,lW 



A ccip iter cooperi : May 4, set of four, Cedar 
i Swamp. May 11, set of five, Gate’s Pond, three 

sets of four, Hell Gate, Polly Works Brook and 
Brown’s Mountain. May 18, one fresli egg, Mo- 
. hegan, set of five, Spicer Ledges. May 29, five 

fresli eggs, Kinney’^W. ./June 18, set of five inc., 
Gardner’s Lak e.J'-Tfc/r <Jr Ctusev. 

O.&O. X. Feb. 1885. p.-W' 


Listof Birds of Colorado. 
Charles F. Morrison. 

107. Accipiter cooperi (Bonap.). Cooper’s 
Hawk. Summer visitant (?) in northern por- 
tions; resident in the south ; common. Breeds 
in trees, or upon rocky ledges of the canyons, 
and the immense ‘ ‘ wash-outs ’ ’ of the prairie. 

It preys upon Grouse, Hares and reptiles. Its 
fondness for the ranchman’s poultry is very 
i nearly paid for by the insects it eats ; both this 
and the preceding, adding grasshoppers and 
bugs to its bill of fare. Eggs are pinkish- 
| white, sometimes faintly spotted with light 
brown. These spots or blotches are often 
j nearly obsolete. Three or four are the number 
i to a clutch, with extreme sets of five. I will 
| say here that the farmer and ranchmen of the 
; West will find this and A. velox more their 
friends than enemies, although in the East 
i where its natural prey is scarce, this can 
hardly be said, as its frequent descents into 
the poultry yard will attest. 

O &0. XIV. Jan. 1889 p.7 


in Platte county,” and by Dr. Aughey as 
“rather frequently seen in Nebraska.” Mr. 
Allen Prime mounted one November, ’87, cap- 
tured on the Missouri, where they are common 
during migrations. / 

148. A. marilla nearctica (0tejn), American 
Scaup Duck. Not known to have been found in 
Nebraska, but is, found in Kansas and Dakota, 
and probably exists in the State as a rare' 
species. 

149. A. affinis (Eyt). Lesser Scaup Duck:, 


Very plentiful during spring migration. Arrive) 1.49; 1.95x1.52. 
from the first to the last of April. [ Set V. May 25, 1885 


from the first to the last of Ap 

150. A. collaris (Donoy). Ring-necked Duck. 
This duck is not on record as found in the 
State, but is given a placet from its well-known 
distribution, and well known habitat in adjoin-4 
ing states. 

151. Glaciorfetta clangula aktericana (Bonap). 
American Golden-eye. Common from the first, 
of April till as late as the middly of May. SeL, 
dom seen in the fall. 

153. Charitone.tta albeola (Linn), Buffle-head.' 
Quite common during migration. 

167. JErismatura rubula (Wills). Ruddy Duck. 
Given by Aughey as quite common on the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries. Baird mentions three 
specimens ; one collected on White River in, 
Ma$ and two on the Platte in October. 

(To be Continued.) 


1.96x1.53; 1.93x1.49; 1.91x1.53; 1.96 x 1.50; 
2.06x1.47. One of the eggs is granulated at 
the larger end. 

Set III. May 10, 1881. Gildersleeve, Conn. < 
'Collected by James W. Lord. Pour eggs, 
fresh. Light grayish-white, unmarked: 1.91 x 
1.51; 1.87x1.55; 1.98x1.51; 1.88x1.55. 

Set IV. May 20, 1879. Black Hawk County, 
Iowa. Collected by G. P. Four eggs, incuba- 
tion advanced. Grayish-white, unmarked, but 
nest stained: 1.84x 1.48; 1.89 x1.50; 1.91 x 


CONN. 


T 


Black Hawk County, 
Iowa. Collected by H. P. Four eggs, fresh. 
Grayish-white, unmarked, but nest stained: 
1.89x1.51; 1.90x1.59; 1.91x1.53; 1.92x1.53,, 
Set VI. May 11, 1879. Preston, New Lon- 
don County, Conn. Collected by “J*. M. W.” 
(C. L. Rawson). Six eggs, grayish-white, im- 
maculate. Mr. Rawson writes in regard to this 
large and beautiful set : “ I never saw a cleaner : 
nor so large a set as this one. Wild Cooper 
seen leaving small nest well out on limb of 
tall chestnut. With rope and irons, send climb- 
er up, and out on dizzy perch, to find this big- 
clutch in little old nest, partly lined with chips 
of hickory bark.” 1.87x1.51; 1.88x1.48; 1.98 
x 1.47 ; 1.83x1.47; 1.89x1.47; 1.87x1.48. 

*1 Set VII. May 20, 1883. Near Preston, Conn. 

(| Collected by “ J. M. W.” (C. L. Rawson). Four 
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A Series 


of Eggs 
cooperi. 


of Accipiter 


by j. p. N. 


The eggs of Cooper’s Hawk ( Accipiter coop-, 
eri ), are usually referred to as being unmarked, 
and so the majority of sets are, but well defined 
spots are not uncommon, and two sets with 
bold and heavy markings will be referred to 
below. 

The writer is indebted to the well-known col- 
lector and naturalist, “ J. M. W.” (Mr. C. L.j 
Rawson), for all the finest sets in the following- 
series, and the acknowledgement is cheerfully 
made. Without his help the series would have 
been far less complete. 

Set I. May 5, 1886. Black Hawk County, 
Iowa. Collected by G. P. Four eggs, fresh. 
Bluish-white. Three of them are entirely un- 
marked, but the fourth has a few specks of 
fawn color: 1.76x1.44; 1.81 x 1.44 ; 1.88 x 1.43 ; 
1.81x1.41. 

Set II. May 20, 1881. Black Hawk County, 
Iowa. Five eggs, incubation commenced. 
Light bluish-white, unmarked, but nest stained : 


I eggs, fresh. Grayish-white, unmarked. 

) Rawson writes : “First egg seen May 13. On 
: straight chesnut tree. Nest measured by tape- 
J line and found to be sixty-nine feet from 
5 ground. Birds shot at and shy.” 1.98x1.56; 
\ 2.01x1.56; 2.01x1.52. 

' Set VIII. May 24, 1885. Preston, Conn. 
Collected by “ J. M. W.” (C. L. Rawson). | 
Four eggs, fresh. Light bluish-white, un- 
marked. . Mr. Rawson writes : “ Well repaired 
nest, in tall many limbed chestnut, in heavy 
growth. Low land. Bird flushed many times.” 
One of the eggs has a more decided bluish tint 
than the others : 1.94x1.47; 2.01x1.51; 1.97 x 
1.44; 1.99x1.48. Slightly granulated near the 
larger ends. 

" Set IX. May 10, 1881. Blue Mountains, 
Northampton County, Penn. Collected by 
Shriner. Four eggs, fresh. Very light bluish- 
white, unmarked: 2.03x1.43; 1.99 x 1.48 ; 1.96 
x 1.51 ; 1.88x1.51. 

Set X. May 20, 1881. Black Hawk County, 
Iowa. Collected by J. D. P. Four eggs, incu- 
bation commenced. Grayish-white, unmarked, 
but nest stained: 1.83x1.48; 1.90x1.48; 1.97 
1.50; 1.82 x 1.50. 

Set XI. May 1, 1871. Hartford County, 


settle down into it all out of sight. Is 
after the usual manner of the Falconidm and 
Bubonidx? I have not had extended opportu- 
nities of observation, but in none have 1 seen 
any except Cooper’s Hawks building themselves 
a new nest. «. _ 

Q-&Q. XII. Aug. 1887 p. Jib' 
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Maryland. Collected by Thomas H. Jackson. 
Four eggs. Light yellowish-white. Two of 
the eggs have a few small spots of russet near 
the smaller ends; the other two are unmarked: 
1.93 x1.54; 1.94x1.53; 1.92x1.55; 1.94x1.54. 

Set XII. May 7, 1884. Clifton, Virginia. 
Collected by H. K. Jamison. Three eggs, in- 
cubation begun. Very light bluish-white. One 
egg unmarked. The other two spotted and 
i speckled with chestnut. Some of the spots 
measure .25 x .10, but most of them are smaller. 
One of the eggs is much more heavily marked 
than the other: 1.90x1.50; 1.91x1.50; 1.90 x 
L46. 

< Set XIII. May 9, 1885. Preston, Conn. Col 
; lected by “ J. M. W.” (C. L. Bawson). Four 
c egg s i fresh. Concerning this most peculiar set, 
Mr. Bawson writes: “Old nest, raised up high 
in oak. Male killed.” They are light bluish 
white. One is unmarked, the other three 
spotted with fawn color and russet. The spots 
average about .10 x 15. The peculiarity of this 
set consists in the great number of large gran- 
ulations and corrugations which are found oh 
three of the eggs. The bird’s oviduct must cer- 
tainly have been diseased, as the present writer 
has never seen another set of eggs with the 
like peculiarity: 1.97x1.52; 1.92x1.54; 1.90 x 
1.57; 1.96x1.50. 

Set XIV . May 20, 1886. Lafayette County, 
Miss. Collected by J. T. M. Two eggs, fresh. 
Light bluish-white. One of them is marked 
with a few faint specks of russet : 1.85x1.46; 
1.81x1.43. 

Set NY . May 17, 1883. Blue Mountains, 
Northampton County, Penn. Collected by 
Shriner. Two eggs. Grayish-white, one of 
them unmarked, the other spotted with russet, 
principally at the smaller end : 1.90 x 1.33 ; 1.89 
x 1.32. 

Set XVI. May 4, 1885. Kingston, New Mex- 
ico. Collected by F. \Y . Four eggs, fresh. 
Bluish-white. Two of the eggs are unmarked, 1 
but the other two are quite heavily spotted I 
with russet: 1.90x1.43; 1.94x1.45; 1.99x1.44; 
2.02x1.45. 

Set XVII. May 14, 1882. Ledyard, New 
London County, Conn. Collected by “ J. M. 
W.” (C. L. Bawson). Five eggs, fresh. 
Light bluish-white, two of them unmarked. 
The other three are very heavily marked for 
this species. The spots and blotches are of 
russet and chestnut, and some of them measure 
-.25x35. Oneegg is especially brilliant, and the 
markings are as heavy as on the average speci- 
mens of Buteo lineatus. Concerning this beauti- 
ful set, Mr. Bawson writes : “ Little old nest 
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A Favorite Nest. 


BY HON. JOHN N. CLARK, SAYBROOK, CONN. 

Within the range of one of my annual spring 
circuits was a large branching chestnut, a 
giant among giants. In its lofty summit, at 
a triple crotch, a Cooper’s Hawk {Accipiter 
cooperi ) erected her domicile in the year 1884. 
It attracted very little attention from me, ex- 
cept the observation that it was an easy ’tree 
to climb, though exceedingly high. The num- 
erous branches extended in all directions quite 
from the ground. As I passed the spot in the 
spring of 1885, I thought I perceived the glar- 
ing eyes and erect horns of a Bubo, and under 
investigation the old owl quietly departed, 
leaving to my possession a nice set of two 
Great Horned Owl’s eggs. 


settle down into it all out of sight. Is this 
after the usual manner of the Falconidon and 
Bubonidm ? I have not had extended opportu- 
nities of observation, but in none have I seen 
any except Cooper’s Hawks building themselves 
a new nest. „ „ „ 

O.&o. XII. Aug. 188 7 p. J35 


' this success in my memory, anticipa- 
tion led me promptly to the spot in 1886 and, 
quite as much to my surprise, as I approached 
the nest an old Bed-tailed Hawk {Buteo borealis ) 
launched herself from it with a wild scream of ! 
defiance. On the 7th of April I secured there- 
from the handsomest set of Buteo borealis eggs 
(one of three) that I ever saw. I could per- 
ceive but little change in the nest except per- 
haps a few clutches of fibrous bark added to 
the mass. 


As the season of 1887 approached, one of the 
first attractions was, of course, that old nest, 
but to my disappointment I found nothing per- 
ceptible from below, and yet there was a fresh- 
ness about the nest which led me there again. 
A feather was waving from one of the twigs on 
the nest, and a sharp rap on the tree made a 
barred owl ( Strix nebulosa) raise herself to the 
edge of it. She stared at me with her great 
black eyes, and flew to a tree near by, whence 
after glaring at me a moment, she screamed 

out, “Who-who-who-o-o-o-o-o,”— the third syl- 
lable long drawn out and in a high pitch for an 
owl. This was a revelation and a surprise in- 
deed. I have taken a number of sets of Barred 
Owl’s eggs, but always before from a hollow 
tree. Only a few rods away was a large oak 
With a splendid hollow in its trunk about 
eighteen feet up, whence I have taken at least 
four sets in as many years, and now old Strix 
plays the trick of renting a hawk’s nest eighty 
feet up in the open air. Well she gave me a 
fine set on the 22d of April, somewhat incu- 
bated. I could readily ]:>eroeive why she was 
invisible from below. She had worked the old 
material of the nest into walls five or six inches 
high, thus making a nest so deep she could 
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Distribution of Cooper’s Hawk in 
Illinois. 


J. E. Dickinson. No. 31. 

Summer resident ; common. 

Arrives first week in April, leaves middle 
of October. One specimen, December ix, 
1891, and one January 13, 1893. 

Nests, usually in groves of black scrub 
oak, sometimes in the edge of the larger 
timber ; but always in a black scrub oak, 
usually placed near the trunk, 20 to 40 feet 
high. 

Nest composed of dead limbs and twigs, 
lined with smaller twigs and rootlets. An 
old Crows’ nest is rarely used when the first 
nest has been destroyed. 

Complete sets — first week in May (earli- 
est May 3), and always consists of 3 eggs. 
Color of eggs, light blue, sometimes marked 
with red. 

Average size, 1.98x1.50; largest, 2.05 x 
x.54; smallest, 1.92x1.45 — average from 
1 2 specimens. A second and third attempt 
will be made to nest if the previous sets are 
destroyed, the second set being complete 
about the middle of the month, and the 
third the last of the month (earliest third 
set is May 24). 

Common names, “ Chicken Hawk ” or 
“Pigeon Hawk.” 

Food, young poultry and birds ; not much 
of a mouser. 

F. A. Gregory. No. 3. 

Summer resident ; tolerably common. 

Nests in May (May 24, 1890, 1—3) in 


black oak. Sometimes uses old Crows’ 
nest ; 3 eggs, light bluish. 

W. E. Pratt. Nos. 6, 7. 

Nests; common. 

Nests found (April 27, 1-2 ; May 1, 1-4 : 
May 2, 1-2) in old nest of Red-tail Hawk, 
(May 15, 1-3, 1-5; May 21, 1-5). 

O. H. Swazey. No. 6. 

Resident ; tolerably common. 

Nests commonly in the timber, but is not 
particular as to the density or its remoteness 
from houses. 

Nest built in a crotch of a tree, usually 
the black oak — average 40 feet from the 
ground — of stick lined with grape and 
other bark. 

Eggs laid in May, 2 to 4 in number. 

Whitish, sparingly blotched with drab. 

Gordon Schanck. No. 6. 

Summer resident ; occasional resident. 

Arrival, February 15 to March 15 ; de- 
parture, October to December. 

Very common.- 

Nests commonly on either high or low 
ground near edge of woods or clearing. 

Nests in any kind of high timber from 20 
to 50 feet, composed of sticks and roots, 
lined with grass, bark, and cornstalks. 

Date from April 15 to May 30. 

'Number of eggs usually 4, sometimes 2. 

Incubation, 3 to 4 weeks. 

Usually greenish white, very seldom 
marked ; oixly 3 in 1 3 were marked a very 
faint reddish brown ; but when incubated a 
dull white. Measure, largest, 2.08x1.60; 
smallest, 1.85 x 1.45 ; average, 1.90 x 1.52. 


Copyright, 1893, by Frank Blake Webster Company. 
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Distribution of Cooper’s Hawk in 
Illinois. 


W. E. Loucks. No. 34. 

Summer resident; has not found it in 
winter. Tolerably common. 

Nest usually in thick woods near a farm 
house ; built in an oak. 

Nest composed of small twigs, lined with 
a few pieces of hickory bark ; sometimes an 
old Crows’ or Squirrels’ nest is used. 

May 3, nest on an old Crows’ nest, Hawks’ 
nest and Crows’ nest nearly 4 feet in thick- 
ness, 25 feet from ground; 1 egg. On May 
10, 3 eggs from same nest. 

May 23, same woods; same birds (?), 
1-4 ; incubation begun. 

Has not found more than 4 eggs, but 2 
sometimes constitutes a set. 

Has not found any marked eggs, but a set 
from Iowa is marked with reddish brown. 

Has found incubated eggs on April 28, 
but usually nests first half of May. 

Charles Wells. No. 45. 

Resident; common in summer. 

Breeds commonly, in early part of May. 
Nest 40 feet from ground. 

Eggs measure 1.98 x 1.58. 

Color, light greenish blue. 

C. B. Vandercook. No. 77. 

Summer visitant, (1 specimen February 
23, 1891). 

Nests : sets on April 17, 1-3 ; May 3, 1-4 ; 
May 7, 1-4; May n, 1-4; May 19, 1-3; 
May 17, 1-4; May 15, 1-5. July 13, young 
hathced a few days from pair of May 1 1 . 

Nest in water oak plats where the trees 


are very thick and tall, placing the nest 
against the trunk of the tree from 20 to 80 
feet from ground. 

Nest made of small sticks, lined with bark 
and sometimes cornhusks. 

Set usually 4, 3 and 5 being taken. 

Twenty-nine specimens average 1.88 x 
i-So. 

Largest 2.50 x 1.56 ; smallest 1.80 x 1.42. 

Color, bluish white, some with spots and 
splashes of reddish brown. 

J. C. Elliot. No. 88. 

Summer visitant. Tolerably common. 

Nests, but not commonly. 

Thinks it nests further north, as it is more 
common in the spring and fall. 

G. W. Readen. No. 92. 

Resident. Tolerably common. 

L. E. Baird. No. 95. 

Resident. Common in summer. 

O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Summer visitant. Common in spring and 
fall. Comes and goes with the migratory 
birds. 

Philo Smith, St. Louis. No. 74. 

Resident. Fairly common. 

Nests in May, using old Crows’ nests partly 
made over. 

Sets 4 and 5, usually 4. Two sets spotted 
with pale brown. 

C. P. Foir, Clark Co., Mo. 

Summer visitant ; not observed in winter. 

Not common. Nests in dense woods. 

May 14, 1-3 ; nest in white oak, 40 feet 
up ; composed of twigs, lined with coarse 
oak bark. Eggs fresh ; greenish white, one 
spotted with dark brown. 


Copyright, 1893, by Frank Blake Webster Company. 
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Hawking. 

BY J. M. W., NORWICII, CONN. 

In these degenerate days the falconer does not 
go afield to fly his belled and hooded peregrine, 
but with a pair of trusty climbing-irons he him- 
self mounts into the air, and base-born Buteo or 
true Falcon are alike to him in his quest. Though 
not counting it an advance on the kingly diver- 
sion, yet the modern hawker takes a keen pleasure 
in spurring his way up the straight bole of, a 
chestnut, with borealis screaming overhead and a 
fresh clutch of eggs for his quarry. You who 
have tried this royal sport of an April morning, 
will go again another year, and the present writer 
can then be pardoned for recording his experience 
in old fields in successive years. 

It has been shown that a late season does not 
delay the early breeding Raptores. This year 
Great-horned Owls laid their first egg Feb. 22; 
my earliest set of Barred Owl was taken March 
26, and first Red- shouldered Hawk, April 9. May 
10, took six sets of Cooper, and May 17, three sets 
of Marsh Hawks. So, though the arrival and 
breeding of Warblers and other small migrants 
was delayed from seven to ten days, yet the nest- 
ing of Owls and Hawks is on the average dates 
of former records. 

I have taken three sets each from one Barred 
Owl and one Cooper’s Hawk this year, and three 
sets from one Marsh Hawk last year. B. borealis 
does not so often lay two sets as lineatus , and with 
our Bubo the limit is usually two sets. 1885 bids 
fair to be a time for big sets, as I have taken four 
sets of Red-sliouldered Hawks of four eggs each, 
one set of six Coopers, and have climbed to three 
Crow’s nests holding clutches of six. In early 
April, I left some homely incubated sets of Red- 
tails to hatch, but am inclined to think this was a 
mistaken mercy, for when the lusty young 
clamor for food, the farmers are liable to follow 
the over bold purveyors to the nest and shoot 
both young and old birds. There are in my pos- 
session a number of old bullets, buckshot and 
leaden slugs which I have dug out from the base 
of limbs forming the crotch of a tree which has 
been the cradle for generations of Hawks. This 
murderous brush-house artifice is another depar- 
ture from the falconry of old. 

All my Harrier sets were plain and had the 
anomaly peculiar to this species and Cuckoos of 
fresh and incubated eggs in the same clutch. 
Two pairs of lineatus lived in last year’s Cooper's 
nests, and other nests of last season were laid 
under tribute for dozens of eggs. One set of j 
Cooper’s with shell twice the usual thickness, in | 


addition to markings, presented long calcareous 
ridges similar in nature to the pimples common 
on eggs of the Barred Owd. There appears to be 
no local race of Sparrow Hawks around Norwich, 
but we may have more than our share of Barred 
Owls, for I know the nesting places of seven 
pairs. March 26, April 18, and May 9, were the 
dates for the three sets from one Barred Owl this 
year. I have explored Lantern Hill, in Ledyard, 
and Mt. Misery, in Voluntown, and heavy tracts 
of isolated timber, but find no trace or tradition of 
Duck Hawks ever breeding in this region. The 
Osprey’s immense summer homes are still com- 
mon along shore and in several swamps here- 
abouts more than a dozen miles from the Sound. 

Of the thirty well feathered Hawk’s nests re- 
corded this year, many were in low crotches and 
re-touched Crow’s nests, still the average height of 
the nests of B. borealis last April, by actual meas- 
urement, was fifty-one feet. The customary sea- 
son’s take of one hundred eggs was easily reached, 
with the smaller Accipiter to hear from, and in 
this connection it is interesting to note why the 
bulk of the early-breeding Hawks have compara- 
tive immunity from the farmers. The Buteos be- 
gin housekeeping just as the chopper takes his ax 
and sled out of the woods; and the ploughing and 
planting with their train of duties come on so fast 
that our rural friend can spare but an occasional 
Sunday morning for his amateur Falconry. 

, Q .feO. X, June. 1885. p iff. 



of the Cooper’ s Hawk, (A. cooperi ,) from 
unequivocal Crow’s nests, in the same 
piece of woods. 


O.&o. IX. Nov. 1884. p. / 3h~ 


A PhiladelphiaCollection of Eggsof 
the Raptores. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk. One set 
of six, three sets of five, eleven sets of four, one 
| set of three, two sets of two. Total : eighteen 
sets, seventy-two eggs. 

O.&O. XIV. Mar. 1889 p .45 


Some of my Best Finds to June 8. 1892. 
A.E. Kibbe, 

May 23 . Set of five Cooper’s Hawk 
from a beech tree 65 feet from ground. 

O.& O Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p.133 
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Raptores, Bristol County, Mass. 
Hilton B. Read. 

I _ 

I Cooper’s Hawk ( Aecipiter Cooperi). Our 
commonest hawk. Breeds in all sections of 
the county. Arriving in number by the mid- 
dle of March, though a few individuals remain 
during the winter. 

By the first week in May they have laid their 
full complement of eggs and somet imes earlier, 
as I have found full sets April 25. Four or 
ffve is the usual number for a complete set, 
and only as exceptional instances, is so large | 
a number as six found, although the latter 
number has been recorded as a set. 

The nest is, in the majority of cases, built in 
a pine, and when viewed externally, resembles 
that of the Crow. The lining, if it can be 
called such, is simply small pieces of bark, 
lacking both the warmth and the interior ar- 
rangement of Corvus. 

The eggs are, when fresh, of a white color, 
faintly tinged with blue, which in cabinet 
specimens cannot be observed. A few small 
brown specks are sometimes seen on some 
specimens; the eggs on the whole greatly re- 
sembling those of C. hu dson ius. 

O.&O. XIX.Aug. 1887 p.118-/]? 

New Eng. Raptores. Number Eggs in 
a set. F. H. Carpenter. 


Cooper’s Hawk, ( Aecipiter cooperi). 

112 sets of 4 
57 “ “ 5 

17 “ “ G 

O .&o. XII. Oct. 1887 p.167 
Collection of Raptores Eggs. J.P.N. 

Cooper's Hawk, -‘I--. I--!. 12-4,4-5, 1-6, 21 83 

O.&o. XV. Apr. 1890. p. 58 


Wanderings. No. 3. 


While sitting at my desk this evening, witli 
my brain fairly aching from the labors of the 
day, I picked up my “Field Notes” to carry 
myself away from the noise and racket of the 
city, and imagine myself among the woods, 
where I have often in my earlier days found 
rest and relief, my eye fell upon a bit of pencil 
sketch, which carried me back to a day now 
long gone. 

It was in the early part of May, 1883, a 
perfect spring day, \in the noted old town of 
Braintree, Mass., that I found myself in the 
far southeast corner .of the town near a small 
sheet of water known as Cranberry Pond, 
which lies closely surrounded by hills, and 
bosomed in the shades of the thick forests 
which surround it. 

My companion was one unknown to the 
scientific world at large but, for all that, a true j 
scientist, an enthusiastic collector, and a firm 
friend of the truest color, Mr. Geo. C. Gates, 
one of the first of my companions in the field, 
and now some time since gone “ the way of all 
mankind” by that scourge <jf New England, 
consumption. 

While eagerly scanning the high trees for j 
Hawks’ nests, and climbing the tall pines, only 
to find untenanted nests, we at last saw a bird 
dart off among the trees and following up the 
trace found a nest in one of the most difficult 
trees that it has ever been my misfortune to 
tackle ; but the surroundings of the place almost 
made us forget our errand. It was a tall, slim 
white pine, without a limb for twenty feet, then 
succeeded by small twigs and crowned by a 
coronet of boughs. It stood in a glade by the 
side of a brook, one of those places which 


makes one feel like shutting his eyes and in 
imagination hear the voices of Nature whisper 
their secrets to us. As a friend of mine has 
said, “He would like to hear the ‘Messiah’ 
sung here. ’ ’ 

I was awakened from a reverie by a sigh 
from my comrade, who awoke to business 
before I did, and as usual we drew lots to see 
who would climb the tree. He drew the ticket 
and commenced his ascent. It was a tough 
job, and many times I held my breath, as lie 
slipped back a few feet. But pluck conquered, 
and his shout proclaimed a prize; but it turned 
out to be a solitary egg of the Cooper’ s Hawk . 
Owing to the difficulty of getting there, it was 
deemed advisable to take this egg, and dis- 
posing of his prize in what he considered a safe 
place, he commenced his descent. When 
about thirty-five feet from the ground, in at- 
tempting to get over a dead limb, his hold 
slipped and he commenced to slide down, 
finally falling away entirely and bringing up] 
on the ground with a thud that made my bloodl 
chill with fear. But what was my surprise, on] 
rushing up to him, to have him open his eyes, 
put his hand to his mouth and produce the egg, 
with the laconic remark, “ Got him, old man.” 
To say that I was relieved was putting the 
tiling mildly, for I expected to see him carried 
off on a stretcher, instead of which lie walked 
out, but was pretty lame for some time. 

Since that time I have “shinned” up many 
a difficult tree and fallen — well, more than 
once; but I think I shall never forget the feel- 
ing of dread as I saw him before me on the 
ground, nor the expression of his face as he 
looked up with his “ got him.” 
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Field : — I recently killed a fine specimen of Cooper’s hawk. 
It measured thirty-four inches across the wings ; length, in- 
cluding tail, eighteen inches ; length of tail eight and one- 
half inches. The owl was sitting on her nest which was 
nearly as large as a bushel basket, composed of small sticks 
and lined with the rough outside bark of the white oak tree. 
The nest contained four pale blue eggs, fully as large as 
bantam eggs. Her crop was well filled with the remains 
of a ground squirrel. By the way I do not think the ex- 
amination of hawks’ crops in this country would be a j ust 
criterion of w T hat the hawk eats, for the quail is very sel- 
dom seen here. I do not think they would average two to 
the square mile, taking the country over. If quails were 
as plenty as ground squirrels I think they would be found 
in hawks’ crops as often as the squirrels. Once, while pass- 
ing through a piece of timber, I heard the whir of wings, 
and on looking up I saw a Cooper’s hawk in pursuit of a 
quail. They were about thirty feet apart, and the race 
seemed to be about even, but poor Bob knew it was a race 
for life, and when he had passed some forty yards he 
dropped in the center of a brush heap without slacking his 
speed, and the noise he made while disappearing was like a 
stone thrown into the heap. I examined the place and 
found the brush lined with feathers. The quail probably 
escaped one enemy only to find another. One snowy day 
in February I saw a Coopers hawk strike and kill a tame 
pigeon on the barn ; the hawk was not able to carry its 
prey away and prepared to devour it on the spot, but a 
charge of shot stopped his career. While the hawks have 
young to feed they are troublesome to the poultry raiser, 
for when they discover a hen with chickens about the size 
of quails they will return day after day till all are gone. 
The young hawks are able to fly about the middle of July. 

George Greene. 


// 1 Jit ±4/1**. fflrcteLj , 

Accipiter cooperi. — A young Cooper’s Hawk I took from 
the nest when quite small, probably not more than two weeks 
after being hatched. It was without any difficulty reared to full 
size ; indeed, to more than full size, for the abundance of good 
tood and favorable conditions made it attain a more than ordinary 
size. In length it grew two and a half inches, and in alar expanse 
tour inches, greater than the largest specimen in my collection, 
or of which I had any record. 

It was a great eatei. When six weeks old it ate nine English 
Sparrows ( Passer domesticus) and a common mouse (A/us 
?nusculus') in one day ; and ate on an average eight Sparrows a 
day from that time until it was ten weeks old. 


At first I removed the remiges and rectrices and some of the 
other stiffer feathers of the birds I fed it. But when it had at- 
tained considerable size I gave it its food without such prepara- 
tion. L he bird ate them, feathers and all. This, however, 
influenced the amount it ate, — as one would naturally suppose, 
since these larger feathers filled up the crop and stomach, some- 
times giving the bird trouble to eject them when the digestible 
portions had been absorbed. After attaining full growth it 
gradually came to be more choice in the selection of food, and 
always removed all of the larger feathers. 

The bird became very much attached to me. and even when 
it could fly and was allowed its liberty did not leave, but returned 
every few hours for its food, which I always liberally provided. 
How long it would have continued to do this I do not know, as 
the experiment ended with its death. It was shot by one who 
did not know it was my pet. 

In eating the bird tore its food to pieces with the bill, nearly 
always beginning at the entrails. It almost always seemed 
to relish the intestines more than any other part of the bird or 
animal, sometimes eating only this part and leaving the rest. 
When the bird or animal was still warm and the blood therefore 
uncoagulated, it tore it open and apparently bathed the bill 
in the blood and the visceral juices. It apparently sucked up 
these fluids in order to allay thirst. But I invariably found it 
refuse water,— in this respect acting quite differently from the 
Cathartes aura , which drank water freely. 

It 1 ejected cold and still birds which had lain a day or more, 
especially when abundance of food was furnished. Perhaps this 
is owing to the coagulated condition of the blood and the drying 
up of the visceral juices, of both of which it appeared to be so 
fond. 

It made no sounds to express pleasure or displeasure during 
captivity, but when free and flying made the sounds common to 
the adults of this species. 
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Pickens Co. 
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8. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk. ‘Chicken Hawk.’ ‘Blue- 
tailed Hawk.’ — About the settlements, apparently as plentiful as else- 
where in the State. During the latter part of my last wish one .harassed 
the chickens daily at the house where I was stopping. 

286. Bird Notes from Virginia. By W. T. Allen. Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 

— On the nesting pf several species, and the capture of a Cooper’s Hawk l/bf. vT 
with a"“ large splifi ter , . . . through the fleshy part of the wing near the 
shoulder.” 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk. — Although resident through the 
•M * ' TT A P ine belt ’ this Hawk is more common in the lower country, breeding 

Mountain Hir^s abundantlv in the woode d cations of the foot-hills. Mearne, Auk.Vll. Jan. 1890. p.JV 
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The female Goss Hawk which I am to send you has used 
the same nest for sever,,! years. The nest was within twenty rods 
of a wood road, house and blacksmith shop. At least ten of the 
birds have been taken near this spot within a few years. I am 
certain that the same nember of birds have nested near the same 
place for a number of years. The nest of the bird sent you was 
m a white birch. I saw a Goss Hawk this fall in which the blue 
eye was changing to yellow, so I find that the eye is first blue, 
then goes through all the shades to clear straw yellow, then from 
yellow to deep red, being first reaoish yellow, then yellowish red, 
then pink and finally deep red. 1 have examined probably 

thirty specimens in all. 

A man who works for me shot a larp' female >&&& Hawk on 

•Tune 5th and sent it to me. I saw at once that it was nesting, 

and asking him about it, found that he had discovered the nest 

m a birch last winter. Visiting this nest June 5th he shot this 

female, the oply old bird which he saw about. The nest contained 
1 

a single young bird, nothing else. I got the latter yesterday 

and mounted it today. It was about 13 inches long, covered with 
down excepting the primaries and second nes. The tail feathers 
are partly grown. The eyes were pale blue. It screamed very 
much as the old bird does. I think that these birds have nested 
at least for a year m this place. 

Ifanley Hardy, Letter of June I8th,I887. 
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Accipiter atrioapillus . 


Ball ' a 
1897. 
April 


Apr . 22 . 


Hill, Concord, Mass. 

While passing through an opening in the pines on Bensen's 

knoll this afternoon I started affine adult Goshawk, a large 

scarce 

bird and hence I suppose a female. She was perched .five feet 
above the ground among the loose and dead branches and did not 
take wing until I was within three or four yards startling me 
by her sudden appearance so very near. Bearing something 
(which looked like a plucked and half-devoured Partridge) in 
her talons she flapped heavily across the opening and into 
some pines beyond where I failed to find her again. She had 
either lost or was moulting her tail feathers for the tail 
was very ragged with not more than half its feathers of nor- 
mal length. 

Early in the forenoon as I was standing on the top of 
Ball's Hill I saw a Goshawk doubtless a £ for it looked as 
large as the biggest Hed-tail. It scaled over the pine coverec/ 
knoll beyond the swamp and on reaching Bensen's field began 
soaring so very like a Buteo that had it not been for its ex- 
cessively long tail, short wings and blue back I could not 
have believed it to be an Accipiter . When scaling it looked 
exactly like a big Cooper's Hawk. 
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Accioiter atr icanlllus 


Mass, (eastern). 

1895-7. Observations for the fall of 1896-7 
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Notes by C.E. Bailey. 




I 


Birds "within Ten Miles of Poir e 
deMonts, Can, Coxaeau&Merria," 


67. Astur atricapillus. Goshawk. — Not rare. 

BuiiN.O.O, 7 t Oot, 1882, p,237 


Breeding Dates of Birds in Kings 
County, N . S. atson D. Bishop. 

American Goshawk (Astur atricappiUus) . 

O.&O. Kill. Mar. 1888 p.4o 


The Goshawk 

“irSr, in the act of canning away a good-sized Plymouth 

Rock rooster. On November 3, a boy shot one near the Rifle R “ g *> 
which had just put itself on the outside of a Ruffed Grouse. Mn 
White noticed two large ones, and shot them, near em ro , 
county; one was in the act of devouring a grouse. The taxidermist got. some 
more to mount, all in the finest blue plumage, save one which I saw m the 
market which was in the immature plumage. Mr. E . Beaupre of Kingston 
writes me, that he never saw so many Goshawks together as this yean 
There were regular flights of them passing over the city. He saw the 
almost every day in October, but during the first week in November they 
weTmost abundant. He saw seven flying at one time. One he ap- 
proached quite close while on a stump tearing a Hairy Woodpecker 
Another tried to make a meal of a wooden decoy duck. Many were brought 
to the local taxidermists. W* h 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James H. Fleming, 

Part II, Land 'Birds, 

Au!i, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p . 7 2 . 

123. Accipiter atricapillus. American Goshawk. — Regular fall mi- 
grant, October 2 to November 3; a few remain through the winter, leav- 
ing towards the end of March; earliest record August 24, 1899. Mature 
birds in full plumage were practically unknown till the great migration 
of 1896 when they became abundant, the young being almost entirely 
absent. The migration reached Toronto on October 26, and from then 
till December 20, very many birds were taken. I examined thirty-five 
local specimens, all in full plumage, and this was not by any means all 
that were taken. A few adults were noted the three following years, 
but none have been reported since December, 1899; the number of young 
birds since then has been normal. 
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Summer Birds Tim Pond Me. by P. E. C. 

Am. Goshawk, ( Astur atricapillus). A speci- 
men, young, shot in ’84. A number of hawks 
were seen Hying higli in the air or perched on 
distant trees at various times, but could not iden- 
tify on account of distance. 

O.&O. XI. Feb. 1086. p. JUT. 

Birds of Dead River Region, Me. 3?. H. O. 

86. Astur atricapillus, (Goshawk). I am posi- 
tive I saw several of this, species in June, but 
could obtain no specimens. In September one 
was secured at Flagstaff Lake and another given 
me by the farmer who shot it. Both were in im- 
mature plumage. 

O.&o. XI. Deo. 1886. p. 113 
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I intended to visit that Goss Hawk's nest, but when 
near it, was always short of time. I saw it several times in 
winter. Yesterday I saw avGoss Hawk whose breast was soiled by 

nesting. It was killed near here. Manly Hardy, letter of 

July 10, 1889. 
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Deane, Unusual Abundance of the Goshawk. 
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UNUSUAL ABUNDANCE OF THE AMERICAN GOS- 
HAWK (ACC I PI TER ATRICAPILLUS ). 


BY BUTHVEN DEANE. 

Replacing the notable migration of the Snowy Owl in the 
winter of 1905-06, we have this season been visited by an unusual 
influx of these bold robbers of our game and looters of the poultry 
yard. I believe there has not been such a flight since the fall and 
winter of 1896-97 ; when at that time they were particularly abun- 
dant in portions of New England, as they have been the present 
season. 

It is reasonable to suppose, as in the case of the owls, that a 
lack of their favorite food forced them south of their usual range. 
All specimens examined are reported in good condition, though 
in some cases the stomachs have been entirely empty. I have 
obtained most of my information from taxidermists, and to them 
as well as to others I express my hearty thanks for their assistance 
and for records of some two hundred and seventy-five specimens. 

The S. L. Crosby Co., taxidermists, Bangor, Me., report under 
date of Feb. 1, 1907, having received from twenty-five to thirty 
specimens. The first ones were sent in early in the season, the 
last two on Feb. 1, 1907. This number exceeded any previous 
year, and nearly all specimens were in adult plumage. 

Mr. Wm. Cooper, taxidermist, Milo, Me., writes under date of 
Feb. 27, 1907, that he had received seven specimens of the Gos- 
hawk this winter prior to Dec. 25, 906, but they ceased coming 
in after the weather became severe. 

Mr. Walter D. Hinds, taxidermist, Portland, Me., writing under 
date of Feb. 8, 1907, informs me that twenty-five specimens of 
the Goshawk had been sent to him since Oct. 26, 1906, they 
having been received from Cape Elizabeth and Damariscotta, 
Me., Gorham, N. H., and other points. All were adult birds. 

Capt. Herbert L. Sphiney, Keeper of Seguin Light Station, Me., 
writing under date of Feb. 15, 1907, states that these hawks have 
been quite abundant in Sagadahoc County, Me., during the past 
fall and early winter, and while he had seen only two on Seguin 
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Nesting of the Goshawk in Southern New Hampshire. — On the 21st 
°f July, 1902, I came upon a large Accipiter in a clearing in some woods 

at Alstead, N. H. The bird screamed loudly and when I began to search 
for a nest, flew at me twice like a bolt, so that I instinctively put up an 
elbow to guard my head. I found a nest containing two nearly full-grown 
young in a smallish pine about forty feet from the ground. On the 27th 
I saw at 4.45 A. M. a full-grown Goshawk kill and begin to devour a pullet 
under the window of the farm-house where I lived. I therefore on the 
29th shot one of the young hawks from the nest and sent it to Mr. 
Brewster, who has identified it as a young Goshawk (Accipiter atricapil- 
lus). Alstead is seventeen miles from Keene, in southern New Hamp- 
shire. According to Mr. G. M. Allen this is the most southern breeding 
record which he can find for this bird in New England. — Ralph Hoff- 
mann, Belmont , Mass. Auk, XX, Apr., 1003, P P- * n ~ , 
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Nesting of the Goshawk in Southern New Hampshire. — On the 2ist 
°f J u ty> t*) 02 , I came upon a large Accipiter in a clearing in some woods 

at Alstead, N. H. The bird screamed loudly and when I began to search 
for a nest, flew at me twice like a bolt, so that I instinctively put up an 
elbow to guard my head. I found a nest containing two nearly full-grown 
young in a smallish pine about forty feet from the ground. On the 27th 
I saw at 4.45 A. M. a full-grown Goshawk kill and begin to devour a pullet 
under the window of the farm-house where I lived. I therefore on the 
29th shot one of the young hawks from the nest and sent it to Mr. 
Brewster, who has identified it as a young Goshawk (Accipiter atricapil- 
lus). Alstead is seventeen miles from Keene, in southern New Hamp- 
shire. According to Mr. G. M. Allen this is the most southern breeding 
record which he can find for this bird in New England. — Ralph Hoff- 
mann, Belmont , Mass. Auk, XX, Apr., 1903 , pp* *//-*>*, 
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Nesting of the Goshawk in Southern New Hampshire. — On the 2ist 
°f J ll 7 ' 1 9 0;2 5 I came upon a large Accipiter in a clearing in some woods 

at Alstead, N. H. The bird screamed loudly and when I began to search 
for a nest, flew at me twice like a bolt, so that I instinctively put up an 
elbow to guard my head. I found a nest containing two nearly full-grown 
young in a smallish pine about forty feet from the ground. On the 27th 
I saw at 4.45 A. m. a full-grown Goshawk kill and begin to devour a pullet 
under the window of the farm-house where I lived. I therefore on the 
29th shot one of the young hawks from the nest and sent it to Mr. 

Brewster, who has identified it as a young Goshawk [Accipiter atricapil- 
lus). Alstead is seventeen miles from Keene, in southern New Hamp- 
shire. According to Mr. G. M. Allen this is the most southern breeding 
record which he can find for this bird in New England.- — Ralph Hoff- 
mann, Belmont , Alass. Ask, XX, Apr., 1903, pp- 3 // - X>K, 
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Nesting of the Goshawk in Southern New Hampshire. — On the 2ist 
of July, I 9 ° 2 i I came upon a large Accipiter in a clearing in some woods 

at Alstead, N. H. The bird screamed loudly and when I began to search 
for a nest, flew at me twice like a bolt, so that I instinctively put up an 
elbow to guard my head. I found a nest containing two nearly full-grown 
young in a smallish pine about forty feet from the ground. On the 27th 
I saw at 4.45 A. M. a full-grown Goshawk kill and begin to devour a pullet 
under the window of the farm-house where I lived. I therefore on the 
29th shot one of the young hawks, from the nest and sent it to Mr. 
Brewster, who has identified it as a young Goshawk {Accipiter atricapil- 
lus). Alstead is seventeen miles from Keene, in southern New Hamp- 
shire. According to Mr. G. M. Allen this is the most southern breeding 
record which he can find for this bird in New England. — Ralph Hoff- 
mann, Belmont, Mass. Apk, XX, Apr., 1903, PP- %f>~ 
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Winter Birds of Webster,N.H. by Falco. 

1 Goshawk, (Astur atricapillus). 

O.SoO. X. Jan. 1885. p./^ 


Unusual abundance of the American Goshawk 
( Accipiter atricanillus ). 


Auk, XXIV, April, ISO?, 182-186. 
For Vermont records see under Maine. 


t/j' cernc - . 


I shot a splendid Goshawk in mature 
plumage on Jan. 25th, ’84. ^ 

O.&O. X. Oct. 1835. p./£r? 

Goshawk, (Astur atricapillus.) Mr. F. W. Kendall, of 
Bridewater, Mass., reports a specimen of the Goshawk 
taken Nov. 30, ’85, and says it is his first record for that 
locality of that species for fifteen years. Report has been 
received of another capture of the above at Ta unton. Masse, 
in December, ’85; an adult. O • & O. 


XI. Jan. 1886. p. lb 


December 18tli, an adult S Goshawk was (l),'* O. 
brought to me that was shot about three miles /y^CH t ' , ~’ 
from the center of the city. The hawk was shot in (Yh^ 

the act of killing a large hen. Stomach empty. 'vtj 

The man who brought it to me said that he shot K ' ’ ' 
a specimen like the above several years ago in the J -C 


same place. 


_*7:. ti.,,. 


jr *-v-i is- 

December 18th, an adult ? Goshawk was 
brought to me that was shot about three miles 
from the center of the city. The hawk was shot in 
the act of killing a large hen. Stomach empty. 

The man who brought it to me said that he shot 
a specimen like the above several years ago in the 

same place. o.&O. XI. May .1886. p. 77 

M 

A young Goshawk was captured in a house in Worcester, 
Monday, havingentered the room through an open window. 

— J. M.’Wade. 

O.&O. XI. Nov. 1886. 


Eap tores, Bristol County, Mass. 

Hilton B. Bead, 

Goshawk, (Astur atricapillus). This hand- 
some hawk favors us with its presence only as 
a fall or winter visitor, of considerable rarity. 
Several instances have been recorded and I 
quote Swansea, Nov. 1881, (Carpenter) ; Taun- 
ton, Dee. 1885, (Cahoon). 

O.&O. XII. Aug. 1887 p.119 

Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

F. W* Andros. 

Accipiter atricapillus (Wils 1 a,„„ ■ 
h^k. Fall and wintervisitat, ^ 


O.&O. XII. Sept. 1887 p.130 


Northern Hawks in Massachusetts. 


Apr .^.1897, p - 2/6. 

*■- The American Goshawk ( Accipi - 


! in Massacfiu^i 

ter atricapillus) has been abundant in this section the past fall and winter. 

I myself have secured three specimens, one of which I caught in a steel 
trap. All that I have secured or seen, except one, were in adult plumage. 

'facsi/r-tc.C' ( ( 
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Wellsley Hills, Mass 


Go shawl; 



o 


A farmer here showed, me this morning a Goshawk which he shot 



some ten days ago, and suspects that another was after his poultry 
this morning. He shot at him, but missedo According to his story 
this second one beat the bushes in which the chickens had taken 


shelter, right under his eyes. I say "according to his story' 1 , but 
I don it mean to imply any shade of suspicion. I know him to be as 
honest as the day, and I know also that this is the disposition of 
the Goshawk. 


Bradford Torrey (letter December 13, 1896.) 




On August 15, 1900, a very large young Goshawk (Accifiiter atricap- 
tllus), in brilliantly mottled plumage, flew close past me on the heavy- 
forest-bordered road low down on the eastern side of Iloosac Mountain, 
just w ithin the bou ndaries of Berkshire County . This is perhaps the 
first summer record for the county. On August 21 of the same year, I 
saw two Duck Hawks (Falco peregrinus anatum ) circling about over the 
Cheshire reservoir, in the town of Lanesboro. 


^7 ^ tA. , v -AlA . A/ ■ 

' Auk, XIX, July, 1902, 




Unusual abundance of the American Goshawk 
( Accipiter . atricaniUjas ) . 

Auk, XXIV, April, 1907, I82-I8S. 


For Mass. records see under Maine. 
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Unusual abundance of the American Goshawk 
( Accip i ter atrioapillus ) . 

Auk , XXIV, April, I9Q7, 182-186. 

For R.I. records see under Maine. 



Brief Notes. v 

io. f 

yiu^ , {r^J/ur^-^^ 

one Goshawk. He asks if many j 
northern birds have been reported. 

Q.*O.Vo 1.18, Feb. 1893 p.31 


General Notes, 

Connecticut Notes. On August 24, 1S93, after the severe storm which 
swept the Atlantic coast, I visited the West Haven shore in the hopes of 
finding some shore birds, i had gone but a short distance when I noticed 
| a l ar g e Hawk in pursuit of some small bird, apparently a Sandpiper. As 
they passed within a few yards of me I shot the Hawk, which proved to be 
<xn American Goshawk in immature plumage. 

the bird which he had pursued settled in the grass near the edge of a 
small pool. On walking to the spot I flushed and shot the bird which was 
a Northern Phalarope in high summer plumage. Both birds were in 

excellent condition, but neither had anything in the stomach. -A. n. 

Verrill, New Haven, Conti. Auk X, Oot , 1893 p 371 ' 


Acciriitcr atricauillus . 

Hawk Flights in Connecticut, 
by C.C. Trowbridge. 

Auk, XII, July, 1395 , pp. 259 - 270 . 
See under Circus hudson ius . 


Editor O. cfc O.: 

During the fall of 1889 I added the follow- 
ing birds to my collection which are not 
very common in this locality. 

Oct. 2d. Goshawk, young, $>. 

Oct. 9tli. Sparrow Hawk, adult $. 

Oct. 18th. Pigeon Hawk, adult $ . 

Oct. 12th. White-crowned Sparrow, ? . 

Nov. 17th. Shot two Saw-wliet Owls 
(males). 

On October 14th I shot a White-throat Spar- 
row, of which the breast, head and down 
to the middle of the back are pure white; 
the wings, rest of the back and tail are of the 
usual color. 

While walking in the woods to-day we 
flushed a Woodcock, although the swamps 
have not been frozen until the past week I 
think the bird’s wintering is rare. 

W. H. Lucas. 

Bridgeport:, Conn., Jan. 26, 1890. 
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Editor 0. cfc O.: 

During the fall of 1889 I added the follow- 
ing birds to my collection which are not 
very common in this locality. 

Oct. 2d. Goshawk. young, $>. 

Oct. 9th. Sparrow Hawk, adult $. 

Oct. 18th. Pigeon Hawk, adult $ . 

Oct. 12tli. White-crowned Sparrow, $?. 

Nov. 17th. Shot two Saw-wliet Owls 
(males). 

On October 14th I shot a White-throat Spar- 
row, of which the breast, head and down 
to the middle of the back are pure white; 
the wings, rest of the hack and tail are of the 
usual color. 

While walking in the woods to-day we 
flushed a Woodcock, although the swamps 
have not been frozen until the past week I 
think the bird’s wintering is rare. 

W. H. Lucas. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 26, 1890. 
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Birds of the Adirondack Region. 
C. H.Merriana. 


127. Astur atricapillus ( Wilson ) Bonaparte. Goshawk.— In the Adi- 
rondack region the Goshawk is a resident species-, but it must be ranked 
among our rarer Hawks. 

Ball. N. O.O. Q, Oct, 1881 , P .233 

( JLouociu. Go. yi- 'f- 

There have been at least three Goshawks 
(Astur atricapillus ), killed in this County the 
past year. 

(Pc^a>. %TiT cLji-Ji, 'it*, j,. 67 

Oneida County, New York 
William L, Ralph & Egbert Bag- 

Accipiter atricapillus.— A specimen was taken at Rerasen in January, 
1888, a second somewhat later in the same winter, a third at Trenton Falls 
during the next summer, and a fourth at Remsen in October of the same 
year. The first and last are in the collection of Mr. Hughes. We had 
but one previous record. 

Aakt TIL July, 1890, p. 3.3/. 
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twofinfr atriCapil ! US - American GOSHAWK—The collection contains 
specimens, both of which were mounted by Mr. Akhurst One 
.s in immature plumage, and was presented by Mr. James A Hewlett of 

'S’ < T" jT°* N ° ‘ ta ““ «'«"■ t.„ 

adult bird, and was shot by Mr. W. Day at Bay Ridge, Kings Co This 
£*>„ , rel.il dealer i„ .„d „. p / , J nd ™ ' 

SltUS ° [ ' S ""' *" d d ”i"S lire 

ids, as Robins, Golden-winged Woodpeckers, etc., which he sold 

When he shot such birds as Owls, Hawks, etc, he took them to Mr’ 
Akhmst, who bought them to mount. There is no date given with this 
specimen although Mr. Akhurst thinks it was probably shot eariynth 
Sixties. He recalls one winter about thirty years since when them wal a 
markable flight of Goshawks on the Island. They were nearly all adult 
buds, and were so plentiful that he refused to buy them even at twenty- 
five cents each. He shot a number, and purchased many mom all of 
which he preserved and afterwards sold. He has never seen such a flight 
since although he has occasionally received specimens. S 

Auk X. July, 1893 p 274. 


. Auk, XII, July, 1895, p. 3 > 3 . 

(\e^uL 

Accipiter atricapillus. American Goshawk. — On the nth of March 
this year (1895) I was waiting with my camera to get a snap at a Great 
Horned Owl as she returned to her nest. When finally the Owl came it 
was followed by a Hawk which circled several times over my head just 
above the tree tops and which I am certain was a Goshawk. My com- 
panion had the gun in another part of the woods so I could not shoot it 
except with the camera. I succeeded, however, in getting it in the same 
picture with the Owl. 


S 







Accipiter atricapillus. — An immature specimen of the American Gos- 
hawk, also in the collection of Mr. R. L. Peavey, was shot by him at 
Rockaway Beach, Dec. 18, 1898. 


A.uk, XVII, Jan. , 1900, p. 7 ° ■ 



Accipiter atricapillus. American Goshawk. — This bird is not uncom- 
mon in Hamilton County, where I have observed it for several years 
during the month of May, and where I had the pleasure of taking a nest 
on May 9, 1898. This is our first breeding record. 


6 -^- (jtsCC J t CCZt , s(/ r ~fy x 

Auk, XVII, April, 1900, P-'?£- 



Accipiter atricapillus. Mr. Byram of Sag Harbor has in his 
collection of birds a fine adult Goshawk. It was killed at Ama- 
gansett March 21, 1899, and mounted by him. He states in 
regard to this species: “I also had another to stuff, March 1, 
1899, which was caught in a trap on Gardiner’s Island.” 


Auk, XX, Jaa., 1908, p. S3* 



Notes on certain birds of Long Island, 
New York. 

By William C. Braislin, M.D . 

Accipiter atricapillus. American Goshawk. — Although I have 
seen quite a number of specimens of this species from Long Island, 

and have recorded one or more of these, recent occurrences are re- 
garded as sufficiently interesting to record. Captain James G. 

Scott sent me an almost perfectly adult female specimen, which was 
killed at Montauk, November 14, 1906. Ank, 24, Apr. ,1907,p,(S7-/?S 
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April 25, found the nest of a pair of 
Goshawk s, on top of hemlock with top also 
broken off. The four eggs it contained 
averaged 2.30x1.85. O.&O. IX. Jan. 1884. p. 

Collection of Eaptores Eggs. J. P. N\ 
A merica n Goshawk. 1-2, 1-3, 2 r> 

O.&o. XV. Apr. 1890. p. 5 3 


A PhiladelphiaCollection of Eggrsof 
the Raptoree. 

Astur atricapillus. American Goshawk. One 
set of three, one set of two. Total: two sets, 
five eggs. 


O.&O. XIV. Mar. 1889 p.4b 
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In the March number, Dr. W. Wood writes of the_“Game Falcons 
of New England : the Goshawk” (pp. 132-135) • 

Amer.' Naturalist, Vol, 10, Mur. 

223. An Audacious Goshawk ( Astur atricaf illus). By C. Hart Mer- CQ 
riatn , M. D. Ibid., XIX, No. 12, p. 22 5, Oct. 19, 1882. J?gy„ & Stream. 




In the March number, Dr. W. Wood writes of the_“Game Falcons 
of New England : the Goshawk” (pp. 132-135) • 

Amor,' Naturalist, Vol, lO.iffai 1 . 

..223. An Audacious Goshawk ( Astur atncafiillus ). By C. Hart Mer- p_ 
A/r T'* ThiJ YTY -NTn T9, n. 9.9 C. Oct ^ XP/>Y> At Stream. 
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Concord, 
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Oct. 11 
to 

Nov. 21. 


But eo boreal is et llneatus . 

Mass . 

During stormy or very windy weather I seldom saw any 
Buteog. Oil the meadows but on clear, still clays there were 
nearly always from one to three or four between Flint's Bridge 
and Ball's Hill perched in the large oahs , elms or maples 
that are scattered along the banks of the river. The trees 
at the Holt and those at Dakin's bend seemed to be most fre- 
quented but another favorite place was the upper part of the 
Barret's Bar reach. 

Through. October the Red-shouldered Hawks were by far the 
more numerous of our two common species but after November 1st 
the Red-tails outnumbered them three or four to one or rather, 
to be more precise and explicit, the Red-shouldered Hawks were 
common through October and seldom seen in November while the 
reverse was true of the Red-tails. Nearly all the Red-should- 
ers and certainly more than half of the Red-tails that I saw 
were old birds. Both species have learned to fear a man in a 
boat. Fifteen or twenty years ago I often succeeded in pad- 
dling to within short range of them but this autumn I did not 
once get within even long gunshot. 


Buteo Boreal is 


North Middleboro ' , Mass. 

61 ft. 

60 ft. 

" 20. Two eggs, heavily incubated. White pine, 

45 ft. 

" 21. Nest just robbed. White pine, 48 ft. 11 

Extract from letter from H.K.Job, July 22, 1897, 

North Middleboro ' , Mass. 
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1897. 


" 1897, Apr. 12. Three eggs. White pine, 

it it it Two 11 11 » 
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Birds of Upper St, John, 
Batcheider. 


86. Buteo borealis ( Gm .) Vieill. Red-tailed Hawk. — Not com- 
mon at Grand Falls. Not observed at Fort Fairfield. “Common” at 
Moulton. 

Bull, N. O.O, 7*. July, 1882, p,l51 


SummerBda. Restisrouche Valley, N. B, 
July, '88. J. Brittain and P.Cox, Jr. 


Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. — Very rare. 


Auk, 71. April, 1889. p.117 


Harry Austen, Halifax, Nova Scotia, has 
in his collection a Red-tailed Hawk in black 
plumage. 


0.& O.Vol.18, April, 1803 p.01 


Newfoundland Notes. A Trip up the 
Humber Bivex, Aug. 10 - slept, 24, 1809, 

i8. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed IIawic. — Rather uncommon. 

Louis H, Porter, New York City. 
Auk, XVII, Jan., 1900, p. 'JZ. 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James H. Fleming, 

Part II, Land Birds, 

Auk, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.72. 

124. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. — Common fall migrant; 
adults October 26 to November 20; young September 23 to November 
29. I have no spring records, but have eggs said to be of this species 
taken here. 


Birds of Dead River Region, Mo. F.H. O. 

87. Buteo borealis, (Red-tailed Hawk). A speci- 
men in full plumage secured at Eustis in June 
and another in September. By no means a rare 
bird. Several were seen sitting on the dead stubs 
left standing in the clearings, or flying in slow 
circles over the pastures. They nested near 
Stratton, as I was shown several end-blown eggs 
of this “ Hen Hawk ” as the result of sundry 
hawking expeditions by a farmer’s boy in early 
May. 

O.&O. XI. Dec. 1886. p. 178 


A Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo borealis ) was seen May i, 1901. Though 
not uncommon in other localities it is rare here. 

C - 7^, 'frterXyUtJX s , Ac 

Auk, XIX, July, 1902, p.Zfa 


Shelburne, l/. H. Aug. 8-29-1665. R. D7‘ 

/luXCo tku; (U^.^u h^ryi oJT 

i Aw. . . ._^ A_c<jt_w4A „ . ,’ 


Winter Birds of Webster, N.H. by Faloo. 

lled-tailed Hawk, (Buteo b oreal is). 

0.&0. X. Jan. 1885. p./¥ 


Birds Obsvd. near Holderness, N.H 
June 4-12, ’85. and4-ll, '86. W. Faxon 


4- Buteo borealis- Hen Hawk. 

Auk, V. April, 1888. p.149 


/^Ueati ec~v A few weeks later the same engine struck a 
Red-tailed Hawk which was flying from them 

— in mid-day, and was thrown one side. Mr. 

W- avt+tJCc; Meikle sent back by one of the section-men 

(n^s and secured the bird, and the next evening 

ftu^cjjLS' A«^e. brou £ ht ' !t to me to be mounted. Both birds 
^ (s' were struck in the same place, making a wide 

“33-' black band across the back. This has never 
occurred before on this road. 

J. Waldo Nash. 
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One seen June 27th sailing over the top of Mt Watatic in 
company with a bald eagle, the two birds passing and repassing 


one another several times within a few yards. The hawk vms again 
seen in the same place on the 28th. 


Birds of Bristol County .Mass. 

F. W. Andros. 

Suteo borealis (Gmel.), Red-tailed Hawk. 
Resident, rare. Breeds. 

O.&o. XJI. Sept. 1887 p.l3£? 

Review of 1884 . 


BOSTON AND EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

* (D\ (0. 

Early in April there seems to have been Wf 

a very large flight of Red-tailed Hawks. 

Many were taken in traps. At one market J&— 
stall in the city over a hundred were dis- 
played at one time. 

Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nr. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. Brewster 


10. Buteo borealis. | 

A ok, V, Oct, , 1888. p. 389 
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Be}*. Oh*, near Sheffield, Berkshire 

Qy, Mass. Jun* 17-2G, ’88, W. Faxon 

15. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. Two seen. 

Auk, "71. Jan. , 1880. p. 44 


Bdfl. Obs. near Grayloc Ml Berkshire 
Co. Mass. June 28 -July 10. W. I 5 axon 


Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. — Rather common. 


Auk, VI. April, 1889. p.99 


But oo boreal is 


"Hawk Plights in Connecticut" by C.C. Trowbridge. 
Auk, XI 1, July, 1895, pp. 259-270. 

See under Circus hudson ius . 
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But oo boreal is . 

11 Hawk FI ights in Con ne c t i cut " by C . C . Trow'or idge , 
Auk, Xll, July, 1895, pp. 259-270. 

See under Circus Hudson ius . 


Connecticut, June. 1893, 
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Birds of the Adirondack Reg-ion. 
O. H.Merriaxn. 


128 . Buteo borealis ( Gmelin ) Vieillot. Red-tailed Hawk. — Breeds. 
Tolerably common. 

Bull, N. 0. 0, e.Qct, 188 1 , p. 233 


WinterNoteafrom StephentQTjfn, N, Y, 

Ben. j amin Hoag, 

The same man has 
taken several fine Red-tailed Hawks in 
| the same manner, [u. A- 

O.&O.V 0 I.I 8 , Jan. 1893 p.ll 


Gold "Weather Notes. Stephento'wn.N.Y* 
Benjamin Hoag 

1 Red-tailed Hawks noted every few days. 

I surprised a fine old male eating a late 
Thanksgiving dinner November 26 ; he was 
dining on a large plump chicken. 


O.&O.V 0 I.I 8 , April, 1898 P.57 

| Birds Tioga Qo, N# Y, Aldan Loring, 

486. Rod-tailed Hawk. This bird is the 
commonest of the Hawks. Its food consists ! 
of red squirrels, small birds and great quan- ! 
tities of grasshoppers, occasionally a hen or 
! chicken. Breeds. 

0^ 21 Vi 1©Q0» p«©5 


Mi ’niem and Mela’Uf'm in North 
American Birds. Buthven Deane, 


The only one 


among the Falconidce, on my list, is that of B. borealis, a mag- 
nificent example, pure white, taken on the Hoboken marshes, 


N. J. 


BuLL N. O.O. 1, April, 1876, p. 22 


Albinistic Plumages- B,Dea*«. 



Red-tailed Hawk, trapped at Tyngeborough, Mass., is pure white 
with the exception of two tail-feathers, which retain the usual color. 

- Bull. N. 0.0. 5, Jan,, 1880, p,20 

Albino. — I have this Fall succeeded in 
taking in good plumage a beautiful snow 
white Hawk, Jiuteo b orealis albino, fe- 
male, average size. A few feathers on back 
of head are tipped with brown. Has nested 
in an adjoining town for four years. None 
of the young exhibited any traces of albi- 
nism. Are there many cases of albinism 
with this species or with raptores in gen- 
eral ? Of course I have spared no pains to 
make a first class specimen, and he is a 
beauty — Geo. M. Marchres, Albany, Fit 
P. S. — Our Northern birds are coming 
early this Winter. The Red-polls, Pine- 
finch, Pine Grosbeaks, have been with us 

. - « — z/ 


about two weeks. O. & 0 « Vlll. Jau, 1883. 



a Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo borealis) from Delaware Co., Pa., 


which is white, with the exception of the tail, which is of the usual red 
color. 


//. 



Bull N, 0.0, 8,Apil. 1883, p. /Z& ■ 
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■Collection of Eaptoree Eggs. J.P.N, 


Reel-tailed Hawk, M-2, «-», 3-4, 41 UU 

O.&o. XV. Apr. 1890. p. 58 


Raptorees, Bristol County, Mass. 
Hilton B. Read, 

Red-tailed Hawk, {Buteo borealis). This 
species is not common in this county. It has 
been observed at all seasons and a few instan- 
ces of its breeding have been recorded. 

A nest found by myself in the northern sec- 
tion of the county, April 15th, ’82 was placed) 
in the forks of -a large chestnut m swampy 
woods. The nest was quite large, about two 
feet across and from appearances I judged it to 
have been occupied for several seasons. The 
number of eggs was two, which is the usu 
complement for this Buteo, though three have 
I been found in several instances. 

I consider this species as somewhat local 
I a „d much rarer in eastern Massachusetts than 
in the western portion of the state, for in i pn 


J till ttCClMyUU) 




The Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo bore- 
alis) more commonly lays two than three eggs, 
yet Audubon stated that “ the female lays four or 
five.” 


(O'* (0. X /• 


//. 


New Eng. Raptores. Number Eggsin, 
a set. P. H. Carpenter, 


Red-tailed Hawk, ( Buteo borealis). 

42 sets of 2 
63 “ “ 3 

O.&O. XII. Oet. 1887 p.167 





The Relative Size of Eggs of the Red- 
tailed Hawk to the Parent Bird. 

In no work on Oology with which the present 
writer is acquainted has the very interesting 
question of the relative size of the parent birds to 
their respective sets of eggs been considered. In 
the present article it is proposed to give the 
measurements of a series of eggs of the Red-tailed 
Hawk, ( Buteo iorecdis ), together with the size of 
the female parent ot each set. In each case the 
female was shot as she flew away from the nest, 
and the skin preserved with the eggs. The 
parent birds and the eggs are in the cabinet of 
F. II. Carpenter, who has very kindly furnished 
all the measurements, notes, etc. Al! the meas- 
urements are in inches, and any credit which is 



due for the idea of this article should be given to 
Mr. Carpenter ; who not only conceived it but fur- 
nished tire writer with the material to carry out 
the theory. 

I. Bristol County, Mass., April 7, 1884. Two 
eggs. No. 1 : 2.43x1.81. No. 2: 2.35x1.80. Dull 
colored specimens. No. 1, marked with a few 
blotches of brown evenly dispersed over the egg. 
No. 2 has the brown spots centred about the 
larger end. Female bird measures: Length, 22 
5-16 ; expanse, 51 9-16. Very poor in llesh. 

II. Berkshire County, Mass., April 11, 1883. 
Two eggs. No. 1 : 2.28x1.75. No. 2 : 2.30x1.77. 
No. 1 is marked with a single large dull brown 
blotch on large end, and the ground color is dirty 
white. No. 2 has the ground color dull white, 
streaked with drab, and is a very plain egg. 
Female bird measures: Length, 21 10-16 ; expanse, 

49 2-1G. In fair condition. 

III. Berkshire County, Mass., April 11, 1883. 
Two eggs. No. 1: 2.33x1.87. No. 2: 2.37x1.90. 
No. 1 is bluish white, with a few small brownish 
spots. No. 2 is bluish white, unmarked. Female 
bird measures: Length, 23 4-16; expanse, 51 13-1G. 

In very poor condition. 

IY. Eastern Connecticut, April 8, 1882. Two 
eggs. No. 1 : 2.28x1.90. No. 2 : 2.34x1.80. No. 

1 is marked with large splashes of bright brown, 
stained, and No. 2 is marked with a few purplish 
spots on a dull white ground color. Female bird 
measures: Length, 23 12-16 ; expanse, 52 8-1G. In 
fair condition. 

V. Eastern Connecticut, April 11, 1882. Two 
eggs. No. 1: 2.41x1.96. No. 2: 2.38x1.92. No. 

1 is bluish white, unmarked, but very much 
stained, while No. 2 is entirely different, having 
heavy large blotches of brown on a dull white 
ground. Female bird measures : Length, 24 5-6; 
expanse, 53 14-16. In very fair condition. 

VI. Central New York, April 13, 1881. Two 
eggs. No. 1: 2.46x2.01. No. 2: 2.43x1.93. Both 
are very similar in appearance, and beautifully 
marked with reddish brown blotches on a bluish 
white ground color. Botli the parent birds lived 
luxuriously on the offal of a slaughter house, 
which was not far from the nest. Female bird 
measures: Length, 24 14-16; expanse, 55 3-16. 
Very fat. 

VII. Central New York, April 14, 1881. Two 
eggs. No. 1 : 2.39x1.87. No. 2 : 2.36x1 91. No. 

1 is marked with dark brown blotches, and No. 2 
is bluish white, stained, and has a few brown 
spots about the larger end. Female bird measures : 
Length, 22 12-16 ; expanse, 50 5-16. In poor 
condition. 

VIII. Western Connecticut, April 12, 1882. 
Two eggs. No. 1 : 2.23x1.82. No. 2 : 2.28x1.78. 

Buteo borealis: April 1, three sets of two, 

Broad Brook, Holme’s Woods, and Quinebaug 

River. April 13, two sets of two, Lime Rock 

Woods and April 17., set of two, 

Lantern Hill.jjJ- 7%. t C<yiw. 

O.&O. X. Feb. 1885. p.AiT 


No. 1 is dull white, marked with a few purplish 
and brown blotches, while No. 2 is marked with 
bright brown spots about the larger end. Female 
bird measures: Length, 20 11-16; expanse, 47 
8-16. Very fat. 

IX. Western Connecticut, April 13, 1882. Two 
eggs. No. 1 : 2.39x1.83. No. 2 : 2.41x1.87. No. 
1 is bluish white, with a few brownish spots about 
the smaller end. No. 2 is of the same ground 
color, but is unmarked. Female bird measures : 
Length, 22 4-16 ; expanse, 53 11-16. Fat. 

X. Berkshire County, Mass., April 8, 1883. 
Two eggs. No. 1: 2.29x1.86. No. 2 : 2.34x1.84. 
No. 1 is dull white marked with a few purplish 
spots about the larger end, while No. 2 is dull 
white, with a few nearly obsolete spots about the 
larger end. Female bird measures : Length, 24 ; 
expanse, 53 3-16. In very poor condition. 

XI. Bristol County, Mass., April 13, 1885. Two 
eggs. No. 1 : 2.33x1.88. No. 2 : 2.40x1.79. No. 
1 is dull white, marked with a number of small 
reddish brown spots. No. 2 is also dull white, 
but has a number of brown spots about the larger 
end. Female bird measures : Length, 24 13-16 ; 
expanse, 54 7-16. Very fat. 

It will be seen, from an examination of the 
above measurements, that the size of the eggs 
seems to depend on the size of the female parent, 
for while No. VIII (the smallest bird) measured 
only 20 11-16x47 8-16, the eggs measured 2.23x 
1.82 and 2.28x1.78; and in the case of No. VI (the 
largest) the female measured 24 14-16x55 8-16, and. 
the eggs 2.46x2.01 and 2.43x1.93. All the other 
eggs bear relative proportions of size to their 
female parents, and this interesting fact may be 
considered as established beyond dispute by the 
foregoing measurements. The larger the bird 
therefore the larger will be the egg for that 
species, and vice versa. Of course in the event of 
the birds being deprived of their eggs, the second 
or third set laid would probably be smaller, and 
the rule would not hold good. The dates at 
which these eleven sets of eggs were taken, and 
the parents shot, forbid the supposition that any 
of them could have been second sets. 
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Green Eggs of the Red-tailed Hawk. 


The eggs of the Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo bo- 
realis) have a ground color which varies from 
white through grayish-white to a faint bluish- 
white, but a set of eggs of this species which 
exhibit a decided greenish tint must be con- 
sidered a novelty. 

Such a set has, however, been taken, and 
they are now before me. They were collected 
on April 22, 1888, by the celebrated oologist 
“.I. M. W. ” (Mr. C. L. Rawson) in New Lon- 
don County, Connecticut, and fully identified. 

The ground color is of a pale, but decided 
greenish tint, and both the eggs are spotted 
near the ends with fawn color. The greenish 
tint of the ground color is distinctly percepti- 
ble, especially by daylight, and is all the more 
remarkable when seen in a large series of eggs 
of this bird. Out of thirty-six sets now before 
me (containing eighty-six eggs) these two are 
the only ones which approach to a greenish tint. 

As if to make the set still more remarkable 
one of the eggs is a decided runt, and only 
measures 2.01x1.60, while the other is of 
normal size, and measures 2.37 xl.85. 

J P N 
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Common in some parts of the county, but not near 
this city. 

Am accipitrinus, (Short-eared Owl). Rare. I 
have never collected but one specimen from this 
place. 

tycops agio, (Little Screech Owl). Common. 
Breeds. I do not find this Owl to be a variety. 

l^tbo virginianus subarclicus, (Western Horned 
Owl). Not very common. Breeds. 

Speptyto cunieularia hypogata, (Burrowing Owl). 
Common. Breeds. Lives in the groui/d-squirrel 
holes. I 

-3Ssabmi colutftbarius , (Pigeon Hawk). Common 
winter resident. 

Tinnuiiculus sparverius, (Sparrow Hawk). Very 
common resident. Breeds. 

Pandion-haliaetus carolinensisl (American Os- 
prey ; Fish Hawk). Rarely seen about this city. 

Elanus glaums, (White-tailed Kite). Rare. I 
have noticed only a few specimens. 

Circus hudkonim, (Marsh Hawk). I have noticed 
this Hawk only in winter. 

Accipiter cooperi, (Cooper’s Hawk). Rather un- 
common. Found in winter. 

Accipiter fuseus, (Sharp-shinned Hawk). Com- 
mon in the colder months. 

Buteo borealis dalurul (Western Red-tail) Resi- 
dent. Not very common. Breeds. 

AquUa chrysaetns canadensis , (Golden Eagle). 
Uncommon. I li Are seen only three or four 
specimens. I had one adult specimen that I 
mounted about two weeks since. It, is the largest 
bird I have seen. / 

Ilaliaetus leutocephulus, (Bald Eagle; Gray 
Eagle). Rather common. Breeds. Quite a number 
of nests have been found on the islands every year. 

PseudogrypHus californianus, (Californian Con- 
dor). This gigantic bird is now nearly extinct, but 
specimens may be occasionally seen in the moun- 
tains back pi the city during the winter months. 

Cathartes aura , (Turkey Buzzard). Common 
in summei/; a few winter with us. Breeds. 

Columl >k fasciata, (Band-tailed Pigeon). Winter 
resident. They are sometimes observed near 
this city) 

Zenaihura carolinensis, (Mourning Dove). Resi- 
dent. Common. Breeds. 

Oreofrtyx picta, (Mountain Quail). Rare. Resi- 
dent l)igh up in the mountains. 

Lolliorlyx calif 'ornica, (Californian Quail). Quite 
an abundant resident. Breeds. 


Kingbird and Colorado Beetle. 


OOLOGY. 

J. PARKER NORRIS, Editor. 

The Editor assumes no responsibility for those ar- 
ticles which have the names of the writer attached. 


A Series of Eggs of the Red-tailed 
Hawk. 


/I have known the Kingbird to feed oK the 
Jolorado potato beetle. Have others noted i\v— 
Tlieo. O. Lemmon. 


A 


The eggs of the Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo bor- 
ealis) are subject to great variation, and it is only 
by examining a series that anything like an aver- 
age description of them can be made. Tliefollow- 
ing account of a series of twenty-one sets, from 
different localities, show's how great the variations 
are, both as to size and colorings : 

Set I. Comal County, Texas, March 2, 1883. 
No. 1 : 2.40x1,78. Dull white, very indistinctly 
spotted near smaller end with very faint brown, 
apparently in the shell. No. 2 : 2.42x1.76. Dull 
white, spotted so indistinctly with grayish, as to 
appear wholly unmarked until a close inspection 
reveals the contrary to be the case. No. 3 : 2.42x 
1.79. Dull white with a few smeared spots of 
brownish near the smaller end. At a short dis- 
tance Nos. 1 and 2 appear entirely unspotted, and 
No. 3 is so slightly so that the three eggs present 
a very unusual appearance. This is the more so 
on account of their elongated shape. 

Set II. Giddings, Texas, March 21, 1884. 
No. 1 : 2.34x1.79. Dull white, marked near 
smaller end with brown, of varying shades. 
No. 2: 2.34x1.74. Dull white, very faintly marked 
with gray. Appears unspotted at a short distance. 

Set III. Comal County, Texas, March 13, 
1882. No. 1: 2.34x1.82. Dull white, marked all 
over with small light brown spots, which have a 
streaky appearance. No. 2: 2.46x1.79. Dull 
white, very faintly clouded with light gray. 

Set IV. Giddings, Texas, April 4, 1885. No. 
1:2.25x1.87. Dull white, slightly stained. Marked 
with dark brown spots, which are confluent, and 
form a circle near the large end. No. 2 : 2.22x 
1.86. Dull white, stained. Faintly marked with 
small faint brown spots, mostly towards the 
smaller end. 

Set. V. Comal County, Texas, May 20, 1879. 
No. 1: 2.21x1.78. Dull white, spotted with red- 
dish brown. The spots are nearly all clustered 
at the smaller end, where they are confluent, leav- 
ing the rest of the surface almost unspotted. No. 

2 : 2.29x1.78. Dull white, marked with small 
reddish brown spots, which are distributed all 
over the surface. 

Set VI. Comal County, Texas, March 4, 1883. 


The Hawks of ’ 83 , 

The first March walks in the woods 
showed that many of the old hawks’ nests 
were “winter killed?” Weakened and 
disintegrated by the action of the 
constant snow and ice, they had been 
tumbled from the trees by the last fierce 
breath of winter. So at the outset it was 
clear that to secure the annual complement 
of eggs would involve wider and closer 
search than usual. Though shadowing 
them closely, I was finally baffled as to the 
nesting-places of several pairs of these 
evicted hawks, and the season’s work gave 
but eighty eggs against over 100 for the 
year before. Still the hawks were as com- 
mon as ever and will continue so, doubt- 
less, as long as their chief quarry the red 
squirrel is so abundant here. In this se- 
ries the sets of Bed- tailed were all in parrs, 
and the Bed-shouldered all in trios — the 
Bed-tailed of course being larger and less 
showily marked. In average sets of bo- 
realis one egg will be plain and the other 
nearly so, while in a large series of Bed- 
shouldered there will be some half dozen 
types constantly recurring, many grada- 
tions, and a few sets of absolute brilliancy. 
Though the season was cold and late, the 
Bed-tailed bred as early as usual, while its 
congener showed itself as heretofore af- 
fected by extreme weather in the breeding 
season. 

In blowing the incubated eggs of Ii. 
lineatus, three sets were found which held 
one stale egg each. It is not clear that 
cold or wet caused this, but it is true that 
a wet season makes the Buteo’s eggs dull 
and nest-stained. A single heavy rain, oc- 
curring when the clutch is just laid, affects 
their brightness and beauty. And full 
sets suffer by comparison with single eggs 
taken when laid, as every day of exposure 
fades all hawk’s eggs. So the series of ’83 
is uninteresting and dull as a whole, while 
82, which was a dry season, presents a 
uniformly showy lot. To remove nest- 


stains is not easy. If freshly laid the 
markings will at once wash out of the eggs 
of Fish Hawks and Buteos, so the corner 
of a damp cloth only should be used on 
the plain surface between the markings. 

Dr. Wood says soap and water are cheap 
and should be freely used. But as egg- 
shells are porous, soap is at once absorbed 
in the shell and afterwards when heated 
comes out over the surface in yellow, waxy 
exudations. 

The Buteo’s eggs of this season were all 
from the old haunts of last year, and pre- 
sumably most of them were from hawks’ 
which had been often robbed. I also took 
sets of Cooper’s Hawks and Marsh Hawks 
from old birds grown wary by the loss of 
many clutches. Tuesday, June 26, I took 
a set of three bright eggs of Sharp- 
shinned Hawk from a new nest in a secluded 
swamp after leaving them vainly seven 
days for a larger set. A pair of Sharp- 
shinned with unfledged young were shot 
in a hemlock clump within the city limits, 
in July this year, by milkmen, who nailed 
the hapless family on the side of a barn as 
scare-crows. Now, if I had only gone 
through the grove in June, as I always 
have done in former years, the old birds 
might be alive to-day, and my collection 
the richer by one more set of Sharp- 
shinned hawk’s eggs. — J. M. W. Nor- 
wich, Conn , O.&O. Vlll, Nov. 1883. p. W 


Green Eggs of the Red-tailed Hawk. 

The Berkshires and other wooded hills 
which surround this valley afford ideal nest- 
ing sites for Buteo borealis. I think I am 
safe in saying that the Red-tail is our most 
abundant breeding Hawk ; and although I 
take a few sets of eggs each season, I had 
never dreamed I should have the pleasure 
of collecting a set of the rare tint which 
furnishes the title for this article. 

Early afield, for a short trip before busi- 
ness hours, on the morning of April 16, 
1891, I found what I pronounced a new 
: nest of the Red-tailed Hawk, in a big pine 
on the very top of Sheldon Hill. The next 
morning I saw the birds at the nest, and on 
the 2 1 st I secured a fine set of two fresh 
eggs. They are of a beautiful greenish 
shade in ground color, so deep and bright 
that it is at once perceptible even by lamp- 
light. One of the eggs is unmarked, with 
I the exception of a few faint specks and lines 
| of lilac. The markings on the other egg are 
| of a delicate shade of lilac and fawn color, 
distributed over the entire egg in large 
flakes. They are truly a beautiful and 
unique set. Sizes, 2.39 x 1.81, 2.25 x 1.83. 
The nest was by actual measurement 71 
j feet from the ground, placed in a rather 
unusual position, being saddled on to a 
large limb, close to the body of the tree, and 
1 held in position by several small branches. 
I The owners were the first of this species to 


leneu. cigciiiisi me ucc , iu o caotpi 
in this manner where the trees are as large 
as this one was, even if you have got 
climbers. Both male and female again 
came back and showed fight, swooping down 
through the tree while the eggs were being 
packed preparatory to lowering them with 
the line. I was delighted to again find 
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the same emerald hue as the set 
it season. They are of a deeper 
| green than that set. There is no 
r difference in the markings of the 
I; both are specked, spotted, and 
over the entire surface with bright 
brown. Large, handsome eggs. 

37 x 1.88, 2.42 xx. 84. They con- 
•ge embryos. 

ition to the above two sets I have 
her green egg of the Red-tailed 
A boy living at Hancock, Mass., 
is the line from their town, early in 
1 , set several steel traps for foxes 
ie carcass of a horse, but caught a 
g Red-tails. He took them home 
them into a box, where the female 
losited a single egg. This I pur- 
)on after it was laid. Comparing it 
jeries of Heron’s eggs, I find the 
green as deep as the average eggs 
Jz virescens. Size, 2.32 x 1.79. 

Benjamin Iloag. 

intown > N d W » Y dVol-18, Mar. 1893 P.42-43 
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flocks mainly disappeared in Februar) 
fering in this respect from the Evening 
beak, which I have known to remain ti 
month of May. Scolp, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Notes from Cobb’s Island ar 
Vicinity. 


70. 


74 - 


The following comprises a list of 
seen at Cobb’s Island, Va., and vicinity, 
ing a brief sojourn there from May \ 
22, 1891 : — 

58. Laughing Gull. — Some seen al 
island and others on the mai 
but very few at any time. 
Common Tern. — A few seen 01 
beach and in the marsh. 

Least Tern. — Only a single bird 
There seemed to be a great set 
of Gulls and Terns the whole ti 
was at the island. 

80. Black Skimmer. — Four seen one < 
i n g> just about dusk, flying uj 
beach over the line of the surf. 
120. Double-Cr. Cormorant. — About a' 
en or twenty seen as we saile 
the “Broadwater” (between 
main and the island) . A few were 
flying, but most of them in the vs 
163. American Scoter. — A flock of a 
six seen in the ocean, riding 
waves just beyond the surf, nea 
upper end of the island. 


March, 1893.] 
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show fight when I was at their nest ; they 
were very aggressive, swooping down 
through the tree, rather too close for com- 
fort, while the eggs were being secured. 

I made no special effort to locate their 
second nest. In fact, I seldom take second 
dutches of any species. I am afraid, though, 
the temptation would have been too great 
had I found a second set of this pair, es- 
pecially if they had been of the same rare 
tint. 

April, 1892, found me making fre- 
quent visits to Sheldon Hill, with the deter- 
mination of again finding the nests of my 
Buteos, as I almost daily saw one or both 
soaring high above the hill. I had looked 
long in vain, and Wednesday morning, April 
27, found me standing in the edges of the 
woods on the east side of the hill, after a 
last thorough search, with no nest located 
yet. Looking far across the pasture fields 
to a timbered side hill bordering the Le- 
banon Springs Railroad, I suddenly uttered 
an exclamation of delight. Perched high 
on one of the trees, in the margin of the 
timber, was a big Hawk, and another was 
sailing around over the woods. Bringing 
my field-glass to bear upon them, I saw they 
were Red-tails. I didn’t have time to go 
over and investigate then, but I went home 
confident that in that particular tract of 
timber was the coveted prize. Nor was I 
disappointed^ for on April 29 I visited the 
locality and had been in the woods but a 
few minutes before I found the nest, forty 
feet up, in the first big crotch of a mam- 
moth maple. At my approach the female 
left the nest with a scream of mingled anger 
and despair. A couple of saplings were 
felled against the tree ; it’s easier to go up 
in this manner where the trees are as large 
as this one was, even if you have got 
climbers. Both male and female again 
came back and showed fight, swooping down 
through the tree while the eggs were being 
packed preparatory to lowering them with 
the line. I was delighted to again find 


them of the same emerald hue as the set 
taken last season. They are of a deeper 
shade of green than that set. There is no 
particular difference in the markings of the 
two eggs ; both are specked, spotted, and 
splashed over the entire surface with bright 
reddish brown. Large, handsome eggs. 

Sizes, 2.37x1.88, 2.42x1.84. They con- 
tained large embryos. 

In addition to the above two sets I have 
still another green egg of the Red-tailed 
Hawk. A boy living at Hancock, Mass., 
just across the line from their town, early in 
April, 1891, set several steel traps for foxes 
around the carcass of a horse, but caught a 
pair of big Red-tails. He took them home 
and put them into a box, where the female 
soon deposited a single egg. This I pur- 
chased soon after it was laid. Comparing it 
with a series of Heron’s eggs, I find the 
shade of green as deep as the average eggs 
of Ardea virescens. Size, 2.32 x 1.79. 

Benjamin Hoag. 

Stephentown, Mar. 1893 p.42-43 


The Number of Eggs Laid by the 
Red-tailed Hawk. 

-BY J. W. PRESTON, BAXTER, IOWA. 

In late numbers of the Ornithologist and 
OOlogist there have appeared several references 
in regard to the color of eggs of the Red-tailed 
Hawk, ( Buteo borealis), and the number ol eggs 
in a set; therefore perhaps a few extracts from 
my field notes may not prove uninteresting. 

In a number of years collecting I have taken 
no fewer than seventy-five sets of eggs of this 
species, and examined many more, mainly from 
central Iowa. In this large series I have found 
but five sets of two eggs each, two having four 
each, and all the others contained three eggs 
each except one, which had but one egg — well 
incubated. 

In four instances the sets showed one egg en- 
tirely unmarked, while the other two were richly 
marked. About one third of the sets have been 
light colored, the very large proportion being of 
a bold, heavy pattern. I have usually found the 
ground color to be a light green, or greenish 
white, in fresh specimens, but fading after a few 
day’s incubation. The rich brown spots also 
fade to some extent. This, I believe to be also 
true of the eggs of many species of hawks, es- 
pecially noticeable in the case of those of the 
Marsh Hawk, ( Circus hudsonius), where the fresh 
egg is a beautiful light green, but it fades to dull 
white within a day or two. 

[It is probable that most of the readers of the Ornithol- 
ogist and Oologist will fail to agree with Mr. Preston that 
the typical clutch of eggs of the Red-tailed Hawk is three. 
Two is much more commonly the number. In a series of 
twenty-seven sets before the present writer, (collected in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Iowa, Texas, and Mississippi,) 
there are nineteen sets of two eggs, six of three, and two 
of four. Mr. F. H. Carpenter has a series of thirty-six sets 
of two each, collected in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
New York; and “J. M. W.” writes that “ the clutch of 
Buteo borealis is two.” — E d. 

O.&O. XI, July. 1886. p. tOX. 


The Number of Eggs Laid by the 
Red-tailed Hawk 

In the January number, 1886, of Tiie Ornith- 
ologist and Oologist, the present writer stated 
that the Red-tailed Hawk ( Buteo borealis), more 
commonly lays two than three eggs, and doubted 
Audubon’s “four or five.” Mr. J. W. Preston, of 
Baxter, Iowa, however reports having found a 
set of four eggs near that locality, on April 9th, 

1885. One of them was so badly broken that it 
could not be preserved, and Mr. Preston suggests 
that possibly it may have been laid by another 
female, which was driven from the nest by a sub- 
, sequent pair of birds who owned the other three 
I eggs. 


A PhiladelphiaOollection of Eggs of 
the Raptores. 

Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. Three 
sets of four, eight sets of three, twenty-five 
sets of two. Total: thirty-six sets, eighty-six 
eggs. 

O.&O. XIV. Mar. 1889 p.40 


Some of my Best Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A.E.Kibbe. 

May 6 . Set of two Red-tailed Hawk 
from a hemlock tree 78 feet from ground. 

O.&O VoL17, Sept. 1892 P.133 
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Notes on the Nesting of the Red- 
tailed Hawk in Illinois. 


BY DR. W. S. STRODE, BERN ADOTTE, ILL. 


Perhaps in no other section of Illinois is the 
I Red-tail ( Buteo borealis ) so numerous as it is in 
the Spoon River County around the village of 
i Bernadotte, for here is to be found every form 
' of river, creek, hill and prairie land. 

The hill and flats covered with large and 
i small timber, with a lining of hazel and finer 
1 brush underneath, is favorite habitat of the 
gray rabbit and other small rodents that fur- 
nish the chief food supply during the nesting 
season of this hawk and his interesting neigh- 
bor, the Great-horned Owl ( Buteo virginianus) . 

J During the winter season only an occasional 
| Red-tail is to be seen, but with the first indica- 
tion of spring, in early March, they appear in 
considerable numbers already mated ; and from 
this time to the end of the breeding season, 
about May 15th, they constitute a lively and 
interesting feature of the landscape, giving it 
variety and animation. After this they disap- 
pear, where I do not know. Probably to some 
of the cool health resorts of the north. At any 
rate the sight of one during the hot summer 
months is a rare occurrence. They reappear 
again with the fall migration, in late Septem- 
ber or in October, and a few remain with us 
throughout the winter. 

In choosing a nesting site they usually select 
a very tall tree, standing on a side bill or at 
the head of a hollow, placing the nest among 
the topmost branches. This tree is frequently 
I chosen with an eye to its non-climbability and 
is often forty feet or more to the first limbs. 

In the last few years the demands made on 
the larger growth of hickory and oak by the 
lumber dealers of this county has destroyed 
; many of the favorite nesting localities of the 
j Red-tail and they have been driven to seek nest- 
ing places elsewhere. 

Here again they have displayed almost hu- 
man sagacity in selecting the gigantic cotton- 
{ wood and sycamore trees of the river bottom, 

I instead of the more numerous but less high 
elms and soft maples. 

In these trees, with the nest almost among 
the clouds, they would have no fears of a visit 
from the oological collector, for in some posi- 
tions in which I found their nests last season, 
no collector unless he wished to commit sui- 
cide, would think for a minute of climbing. 

On the bank of the “ Classic Spoon,” a half 

mile above the town, stands one of these lofty 
trees, a giant sycamore twenty-one feet in cir- 
cumference, that has been used as a nesting 
site by these hawks time out of mind. Many a 
time has the sportsman with murderous intent 
sent up from the river below a charge of shot 
at the brooding parent bird, but usually with 
no effect, except to frighten her. 

In the spring of 1885 a young man aimed 
with an army musket, heavily charged with 
large shot, and gave the female her death 
wound as she perched on the edge of the nest 
feeding her young. She simply settled down 
over the domicile, spreading her wings across it 
and over her baby birds and expired, and for 
months afterwards her dead body was to be 
seen in this position, a silent yet eloquent re- 
proach to the eruelty and rapacity of the great 
destroyer man. 


The next spring, 1886, the male appeared 
with another mate, and after hovering about 
the old tree for a few days they left it and 
went to a wooded slope a half mile away, and 
in a large white oak built a nest and reared 
i their young. Probably evidences of the foul 
murder committed a year before still remained 
at the old nest and decided them against using 
it. 

Last spring, 1887, they appeared about March 
1st and at once set about repairing the old 
home in the sycamore, and for two weeks, dur- 
ing which time I was making professional trips 
up the river in my boat every two or three 
days, they came under my observation, and 
with no thought of doing so at first, the desire 
began to develop and grow upon me to scale 
J that tree and secure the contents of that nest, 
until finally on March 12th I gathered together 
a coil of rope, a ball of string, my climbers and 
an axe. I was accompanied by a friend and 
we repaired to the tree and at once set about 
devising the best means to get up to the forks, 

| about thirty feet high. We finally decided to 
cut a hackberry sapling that grew near by and 
by trimming up about twenty-five feet of it we 
; succeeded, after much tugging and lifting, in 
elevating it against the side of the tree. Put- 
ting on my climbers, I went up this and from 
i the top was enabled by the aid of the sap- 
i sprouts that here sprung out to get over into 
the forks of the tree. After resting a few min- 
utes I now went on rapidly towards the nest 
until I had come within ten feet of it. I then 
made the startling discovery that the limb on 
which the nest was placed narrowed down to 
the thickness of my leg and was hollow and 
full of Woodpecker holes on the under side. It 

was a rather ticklish condition of things and I 
was a hundred feet from the ground. But my 
blood was up and I had come too far to back 
out now. Cautiously and slowly I went on up 
until witli one hand I reached over into the nest 
and grasping the two eggs it contained, I 
quickly slid down the limb two feet and there 
rested. Putting the eggs into a mitten I at- 
tached the ball of string to it and safely low- 
ered them to my companion below. The 
hawks all this time were perched just over my 
head, constantly uttering their shrill screams. 

I made the descent safely and after reaching 
terra firma presented much the appearance of 
having been rolled in a flour bin. 

Of this hawk I took last season nineteen sets 
of eggs, about half of them being sets of three. 

The nests invariably were made of sticks and 
twigs from a half inch in diameter down. The 
lining in most cases was of grape vine bark 
and oak leaves, with occasionally a few feath- 
ers or bits of moss. , no „ „ , C/ /<t y 
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Red-tailed Hawk. 


(. Buteo borealis.) 

BY GEO. P. ELLIOTT, MERCER, PA. 

This species is comparatively common in this 
locality, being the detested Hen Hawk, of the 
farmers and hunters. It is taken, with great diffi- 
culty as it is excedingly shy and hard to ap- 
proach. It is almost impossible to get within 
gun-shot of it unless the hunter is on horseback 
or in a sleigh or wagon. 

In the far west, however, this is quite contrary, 
and H. W. Hensliaw, of Washington, D. C., one 
of our most reliable ornithological authorities, in 
his “Ornithological Notes,” says: 

“At Mount Graham, in October, these hawks 
were present in large numbers, and tamer than I 
have ever known hawks to be elsewhere. Walk- 
ing quietly along, there was no difficulty in ap- 
proaching within a few yards of the tree where 
one chanced to perch. One individual which I 
scared from its perch by throwing a stone, took a 

few wide circles about me, as though wondering 
what it meant, and quietly returned to its former 
stand.’ 

“Red-tailed hawks in their fall migration are 
gregarious. One clear, cold autumn afternoon 
in 1876, I saw, near West Chester, Pa., a flock of 
these hawks. The sky was destitute of clouds 
except a cumulus stratum directly beneath, and 
apparently about half way between the hawks 
and the earth. In the center of this vapor there 
was an opening of sufficient size to enable me to 
watch the gyrations of the birds; two of them 
suddenly separated from the main body and ap- 
proached each other, screaming and apparently 
in great rage. They descended screaming, and, 
to all appearances clinched, to within about about 
one hundred yards of the earth, -when they parted. 
Evidently neither bird had received much injury, 
as they both, after taking short flights across the 
meadows, ascended in company with two or three 
of their companions that had accompanied them 
part way down, to the main body. This party 
of hawks, after performing for nearly twenty 
minutes, these, and numerous other aerial antics, 
continued their southern flight. Combats in mid- 
air are quite common among red-tailed hawks.” 

I take the above notes from an article on the 
“Diurnal Rapacious Birds,” of Chester County, 
Pa., furnished to the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Board by Mr. B. II. Warren, of West Chester, Pa. 

Though the bulk of the birds of this species 
pass south at the approach of winter, a few indi- 
viduals remain with us throughout the entire sea- 
son. These hawks generally hunt in pairs, prey- 
ing upon rabbits, quail, snakes, frogs, squirrels, 
mice, moles, and sometimes skunks. An acquaint- 
ance of mine, whom I shall call II., having set a 
trap to catch a skunk which had been committing 
depredations among his poultry, was lucky enough 
to capture the thief, in a piece of woods not far 
from the house of the captor. Having killed and 
skinned the skunk, (a most delightful task,) H., 
left the body where it was, and returned home. 
The next morning, while passing the spot where 
the skunk lay, he flushed two large Red-tails 
from the carcass, which they had partially de- 
voured. Returning home, H., procured two 
strong, double-spring steel traps and set them, 
one on each side of the dead skunk. The next 


morning on visiting the traps, he found that he 
had caught both hawks. They were the finest 
specimens of the species I have ever seen, — a male 
and a female, both adults and unusually large. 
The female was four feet and four inches in ex- 
panse, and twenty-four inches in length, the male 
being two inches smaller each way. The bodies 
were completely covered by thick layers of fat. 

I have heard of the Red-tailed Hawk killing 
and eating the common ground-hog, but as I 
have no positive proof of this, I cannot add it to 
the list of animals included in their bill of fare. 
Squirrels form quite an item in the food of the 
Red-tail. When two of the birds are hunting 
together, as is frequently the case, the usual mode 
of capture is that one of the hawks will drive the 
squirrel around the tree while the other bird 
poises to sieze it as it dodges around to avoid the 
first hawk. 

The bulk of these hawks arrive from the south 
about the first of March. Nest building generally 
begins in this locality, about the fifteenth of the 
month and continues from ten to fifteen days. 
The nest is constructed of coarse sticks, lined 
with the inner bark of the birch, oak, or chestnut 
trees, and is invariably placed in high trees. 
The eggs are generally two in number, sometimes 
three, and more rarely four. They are laid from 
the twenty-fifth of March to the middle of April, 
and sometimes later. A set of two handsome 
eggs is before me. They were collected on the 
seventeenth of April, 1885, near Lake City, Minn. 
The nest was forty-five feet up in a birch tree, 
and was composed of heavy slicks, lined with 
grass and birch bark. The eggs are very differ- 
ent in markings and shape. No. 1 is, in shape, a 
rounded oval, bluish-white ground color, marked 
with large reddish-brown blotches over the entire 
surface; measures 2.50x1.95 inches. No. 2 is of 
the same ground color as No. 1, but is oval in 
shape, and is thickly marked at the lesser end 
with dashes of pale yellowish-brown. These 
markings are placed lengthwise on the egg, and 
though thickest at the smallest end extend more 
or less over the entire surface. Measures 2.55x 
1.90 inches. They are unusually large. 

“Gentry tells us: ‘The eggs vary in size, even 
in the same nest. The largest measures 2.52x1.88 
inches, and the smallest 2.10x1.72.’” (Warren.) 
No hawk eggs present greater variation in point 
of markings and ground color, “even in the same 
nest. Some are of a uniform dull white, without 
markings of any description; others are faintly 
marked with drab, but the usual marking seems 
to be of different shades of brown and umber. 

This species, never plentiful, is becoming less so 
every year.” Great numbers of Raptores, many of 
them beneficial (the Sparrow Hawk and Screech 
Owl,) are killed every year by hunters and farm- 
ers. But in this region the Red-tailed Hawk 
seems to have more than its share of the hatred 
and persecution of the farmers, which, in the 
writer’s estimation should be turned against the 
Cooper’s and Sharp-sliinncd Hawks. 

O.&O. XI. Mar. 1886. p. 3H' 3i ' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Red-tailed Hawk . (0. and 0. IX. P 57), D. D. Stone , 
Oswego, N. y., writes: “My experience differs from that 
of J. M. W. I have taken a good many sets of Red-tailed 
Hawks, and, except when the first set had been taken, have 
never found a set of two eggs that were at all advanced in 
incubation, and three has been the number with me, and in 
one case four.” See Dr. Gibbs, p 67 of this number. 


O.&O. IX, .Jun.1884. p. '74 , 


The Spicer Ledges b oreali s which, April 22, rt 
1888, gave the green runt recorded by Mr. 

Norris in O. & O. for April, 1889, had a pair of €. 


eggs, normal in size, but preserving the rare X I V *t« l 
tint, in an example of the paper-shell 



This aged female, escaping traps and cold lead ' /v . & < . 
in a miraculous way, has bred here continu- 
ously since 1875, according to my data, alter- 
nating between two trees in the heart of the 
woods 40 rods apart. She has for that length 
of time given abundant evidence of being the 
self-same hawk, and local tradition has it that 
one of these two old leaning chestnuts on the 
ledges for thirty years has held a Kedtail’s 
nest. 

a- 7wlz tv «- / hot- tcA^0c6 

ttci r * 
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Pick©HS Co* 9* Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. — R ather common and gen- 


So. Carolina, erally distributed. S.Caroli 


lna - Loomis, Ank.VH. Jan. 1890. p. Sfc. 


242. Albinism — Buteo borealis , Vieillot. — Red-tailed Buzzard. By 
John W. Shorten. Ibid., p. 53;— The “endre plumage white as snow.” 

y®8r., OiEQni. Soc« N,H a 1882 


-The “entire plumage white as snow.” 



Notes on the nesting of various species 
season of 4.„i t 


V Bute °s- % J. M. W[hipple]. Zbid., P pp!z l 7 ~ l I i8— 
nestmg of various species near Norwich, Conn., during the 
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The Western Red-tail at Toronto, Canada. — While collecting Hawks 
north of this city on November 5, 1895, I obtained a good specimen of 
Buteo borealis calurus , male, which is the first time I have heard of 
this bird appearing in this vicinity. — -I. Hughes Samuel, Toronto , 

Ontario. Auk, XVII, Oct., 1900, p . 3 5*6. 


Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James H. Fleming, 

Part II, Land Birds. 

Auk, XXIV, Jan., 1907, p.72. 

125. Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. — One record, a 
male taken November 4, 1895, by Mr. J. Hughes Samuel. 
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Buteo lineatus . 


Concord, Mass. 


Scarcity of Buteos. 


1S97. We (George Farnsworth and I) spent the forenoon sailing 

Oct. 31. on the river. Saw a Marsh Hawk and a Red-shouldered Hawk. 

The latter is actually the first Buteo that I have noted here 
this month! What a change from fifteen or twenty years ago 
when both borealis and lineatus could be seen daily almost 
anywhere about these river meadows. What has become of them 
all? They have been steadily diminishing for the past ten 
years . 


North Middleboro ' , Hass. 

1897. 

11 1897, Apr.10. Two eggs, incomplete . White pine, 40 ft., 

near Owl of Mar. 9. 

!I " 16. Pour eggs, incubated. White pine, 40 ft., 

near Owl robbed Apr. 3. 


i 


j 




" 20. Three eggs, incubated. White pine, 45 ft. 

" 21. Pour eggs, fresh. White pine, 38 ft. 

" 30. Three eggs, fresh. White pine, 40 ft. After' 

wards, May 31, found one egg, evidently last 
of set, in same nest, about to hatch, showing 
that period of incubation is at least 4 weeks 
not three, as often stated. 

May 7. Three eggs, incubated. White pine , 45 ft. 

" 8. Two eggs, fresh, prob. second laying. White 
pine, 45 ft. 

" " Three young, one egg. White pine, 40 ft. 

" 10. Three eggs, incubated. White pine, 60 ft. or 

more . 

" 13. Three eggs, fresh, second set of pair robbed 

Apr. 16. White pine, 48 ft." 

Extract from letter from H.K.Job, July 22, 1897, 

North Middleboro 1 , Mass. 
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Buteo lineatus . 


Concord, Liass. 

1898,, Several weeks ago I noticed in the large white pine that 

June 26 . stands at the foot of Holden's Hill on the south side a nest 
which looked very much like the nest of a Red Squirrel only 
it was much too large. In other words it was a very bulky 
and almost shapeless mass containing few if any sticks and 
composed almost wholly of what looked like the reddish inner 
bark of the chestnut. It was placed close against the trunk 
of the tree on a stout branch about 40 feet above the ground. 
The ground beneath was thickly sprinkled with chalky white 
spots of excrement evidently that of either a Hawk or an Owl 
out on neither the first nor a subsequent visit did I see any 
signs of life in or about the nest. As we approached it this 
afternoon, however, I made out a young bird sitting very erect 
in the nest. It was covered with light grayish down and its 
face looked broad and round like that of an Owl, but a few mo- 
ments later we discovered another young bird fully feathered 
and free from down perched on a branch several yards from the 
nest and this second young was evidently a Red-shouldered 
Hawk. I cannot understand the wide difference in apparent age 
between it and the young bird in the nest, but of course both 
must have belonged to the same brood. It does not seem pos- 
sible that the young could have been hatched from eggs laid 
last April when the 'pair of Red-shoulders were so constantly 


Concord, 
1898. 
June 26. 
(No. 2). 


Buteo 1 ineatus . 

Mass . 

soaring and screaming over Holden's Hill after which they 
disappeared. Indeed I think it most probable that they laid 
their first set elsewhere and losing it came back to Holden's 
Hill later in the season. I am glad to know that my big pine 
has proved a safe refuge thus far for them and their brood. 


# 




Buteo lineatus. 

1902. Dorchester, Mass. 

Dec. 22. On December 22 a policeman discovered an adult Red-shoul- 

dered Hawk in an open field in Dorchester between River Street 
and Neponset River. The bird was in some way disabled for it 
could not fly though it showed no signs of injury. The bird 
was captured and taken to Captain Hunt of the Police Station 
who took it the next morning, the 23rd, to the court house in 

e • 

Dorchester where it was presented to Judge J .R. Churchill when 
he visited the rooms on that morning. The bird was sitting 
upright on his desk when he entered the room. When the Judge 
started for Boston later in the morning, he tied the bird's 
legs together and wrapped it up in brown paper and took it 
with him to his office' in the city where it lay quietly on his 
desk, its head out of the paper, until after four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Then he took it out to Cambridge to Mr.Wm. 
Brewster's Museum, reaching here at five o'clock. On taking 
the bird out of the paper and loosing the cord around its legs 
we found it apparently in normal condition. It sat on the 
edge of a packing box and seemed to accept the situation in 

' s ■ v . 

the most philosophical manner. We left it in the big room 
over night and, a few. moments after leaving the roonijGilbert 
found on returning that the Hawk had changed its position 
from the box to the top of a stump containing the nest of a 
Pileated Woodpecker some ten feet from the box and three feet 
above the floor. The bird must have flown to this new perch. 


Buteo lineatus. 


2 . 


This morning, the 24th, at nine o'clock, the bird was in 
the same place looking perfectly well and vigorous and ap- 
pearing a little more aggressive than yesterday when it al- 
lowed us to stroke its back and neck. It plucked and ate an 
English Sparrow that was secured for it in the garden. I 
watched him during this operation with much interest. 

10.30 A.M., Dec. 24, 1902. 

Museum, 

Walter Deane. 


Since my last entry the Hawk has continued in the Museum 
room and is apparently perfectly well, in the afternoon of 
the 24th, Wednesday , when I entered the room I found that our 
bird had taken up his station at the farther end of the west 
aisle where he was sitting on a chair quietly. He has never 
left this corner, though he occasionally shifts his position 
to the edge of an adjoining box. Yesterday* the 26th, a pig- 
eon from the market was stripped of its feathers and laid be- 
fore him , but though he very soon seized it in his claws and 
made some feeble attacks on it with his bill he did not eat 
any of it. This morning, the 27th, at about nine o'clock I 
went into the room and found him in his corner on the floor 
with his claws on the pigeon, tearing off and swallowing mor- 
sels of it with apparent relish. Mr. Brewster says that the 
bird could not have been hungry yesterday. 

10 A.M., Dec. 27, 1902, Saturday, Museum, Walter Deane. 


Buteo lineatus. 


3 . 


Since the last entry on December 27 the Hawk has remained 
in the large room in the Museum. As far as we know he kept 
in his retreat in the west aisle until the night of the 30th 
or early the next morning, for Gilbert found that morning 
droppings on the table in the middle of the room, showing 
that the bird had been there. He has not eaten much but is 
in fine condition. On the 29th he was picking at the remains 
of the pigeon given him previously. This morning, the 31st, 
Gilbert saw him leave the west aisle and fly the length of 
the room alighting near the foor. Rising again soon he flew 
to the end of the east aisle and perched on a chair. Gilbert 
then put some meat in the west aisle, and when I went into 
the room soon after, about 11.30 o'clock, Buteo was back in 
old place, eating away. 

About noon we found thai. oun Hawk had attacked the mount- 
ed Albino Robin on the mantle shelf over the fire place and 
had ripped off one of the wings and carried it to his retreat. 

He is getting active and might do damage, so Gilbert, armed 

/ 

with a pair of heavy gloves, caught him and took him to the 
cellar where he has the freedom of the large back room. He 
is at present perched upon the top of the woodpile. 

4 P.M. , Dec. 31, 1902. Museum, 

Waltertoeane-. 


Buteo lineatus. 


4. 


Since my last entry on December 31, 1S02, Buteo lived in 
the large bach room in the cellar where we put him when we 
removed him from the room up stairs. He lived quietly there 
feeding^on English Sparrow, lamb and liver, and perching in 
different places according to his fancy, but always appearing 
contented with his condition. He bristled up if one ap- 
proached too near but Gilbert by going quietly up to him could 
strohe him on the bach and scratch his head. On the after- 
noon of January 8 I tooh Mrs .J.W. Elliot who was here to the 
cellar to see the Hawh, and on that occasion he appeared 
well although he seemed quieter than usual even. H'e had just 
been eating some liver and he had a piece in his bill. This 
morning, the 9th, at S o'clock Gilbert found the x>oor fellow 
lying dead on his bach on the bench. We know nothing as to 
the cause of his death. His small size for an adult indicates 
that he is a male. Jan. 9, 1903. Museum, 


Walter Deane. 


ztz^, (haA^ i/I 

/ eJiut^Ji^ \AT'- l (H-aaa-aLu^ t 8- 

1 AuA. ,**///. /2f../?»‘S> / /'3- 

Birds of Toronto, Canada, 
by James H. Fleming, 

Part II, Land Birds, 

Auk , XXIV , Jan . , 1907 . p . 72 . 

126. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. — Resident; has not 
been common of recent years; adults from October 1 to May 22; nests 
from April 1 to 15. 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F. H. 0. 

88. Buteo lineatus, (Red-shouldered Hawk). Oc- 
curring in the vicinity of Farmington and Strong 
in considerable numbers. This species did not 
frequent the sections in which the Red-tailed 
Hawk occurred, in such numbers as elsewhere. I 
was shown several sets of their eggs collected in 
the vicinity of Kingtield. 

O.&O. XI. Deo. 1886. p. 178 




"Winter Birds of Websfcer,N.H.'byFalco. 

| Red-sliouldered Hawk, ( Buteo lineutus). 

O.&O. X. Jan. 1885. p./y 
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Birds of Bristol County, Mass. 

F. W. Andros. 

Bvteo lineatus (Gmel.), Bed-shouldered 
Hawk. Resident, common. Breeds. 

O &0. XII. Sept. 188*7 p.T30 


But eo boreal is et lineatus . 


Concord, Mass., Oct. 11 to Nov. 21, 1894. 


See note under Buteo boreal is 


But oo lineatus ♦ 


1902. 
May 10. 


West Bedford, Mass 


Mr .G.M. Parker while going through his pine woods 


south-east of his house reports that he found under a pine 
tree a young hawk with blood on its head. On looking up into 
the tree he saw a large nest about 45 or 50 ft. from the 
ground in which he found three more young about the same size 
as the one on the ground, and one egg unhatched. This he 
found by climbing the tree. In this egg a young bird was 
peeping as loudly as those already hatched. Mr. Parker took 
the egg and the three live birds home with him. He put the 
egg under a sitting hen but the next morning it was found 
crushed in some mysterious manner. The young were fed on 
worms and lived four days only. 

(Gilbert got the above information from Mr. Parker on 
June 5, 1902 }. 
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Connecticut. June, 1893. 
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Buteo 1 ineatus . 

"Hawk Plights in Connecticut" by C .C .Trowbridge , 
Auk, Xll, July, 1895, pp. 259-270. 

See under Circus Hudson ius . 


Birds Tioga 0©, N» Y, Aldea Loring. 

439. Red- shouldered Hawk. Rare. Breeds. Ji 

O, %0, XV, Jane, 1890, p.86 

Birds observed in Naval Hospital 
Gh-ouads. Brooklyn, G.H.Ooues 

3 . Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. - — Quite common. 

BmU.N.0.0. 4, Jan. , 1879, p.31 


Birds of the Adirondack Retrion 


129. Buteo lineatus {Gmeliri) Jar dine. Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Breeds, but not so common as the preceding. 

Bull N. 0.0. O.Oot, 1881, p.233 
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Red-shouldered Hawk. With young. 

E. A. Sterling, Brooklyn, Pa. 

A-nD YTY Tnlir 10(10 TV OQR. 


Migration of Hawks. — Mr. Robt. Barbour’s letter in the January num- 
ber of ‘The Auk’ (XXV, pp. 82-84) describing the migration of a large 
number of hawks has interested me very much. For a number of years 
past I have observed the migration of hawks, and have repeatedly seen, 
I should say, thousands of hawks. On September 22, 1907, the numbers 
exceeded, I believe, any ever observed before. I was on the top of a 
mountain near Stag Lake, Sussex County, N. J., about 1200 feet above 
sea level, from where I had an unobstructed view for miles of country all 
around me. My object was to observe the migration of hawks, and I 
was armed with a Hensoldt Binocular eight power glass. The day was 
clear, and at one time late in the forenoon, several thousand hawks, Broad- 
wings mostly, were in view. They came from a northeasterly direction 
which would take them directly to the Shawangunk Mountain, Ellenville, 
and Lake Minnewaska, N. Y., sixty miles northeast from my place, where 
a similar flight was observed by Mr. Barbour and Mr. Kirk Monroe. A 
constant stream of birds, very high up, could be seen for a long while, and 
they were going in the direction of the Delaware Water Gap. Over the 
valley to the southwest of me, the birds seemed to collect into an immense 
flock, while hundreds, if not thousands of birds were gyrating around and 
around, describing smaller and larger circles in the air, in heights of from, 
I should judge, 600 to 2,000 feet above the earth. Most birds were Broad- 
wings. There were, however, other hawks such as Red-tails and Red- 
shoulders among them, while the “ Aceipiter” genus was represented by 
some Cooper’s Hawks and more Sharp-shinned, which, however, were 
mostly flying lower and took no part in the general evolution. Some days 
I have observed about every species of hawks that we find in this part of 
the country, from the same stand. By decoying them with either a live 
or mechanically moving stuffed Great Horned Owl, I have taken some 
very successful and interesting photographs, and have secured hundreds of 
specimens with the gun. 

Where this annual migration of hawks begins and where it ends, I do 
not know. If notes could be collected further north and south than 
Ulster County, N. Y., and Sussex County, N. J., the lane of migration 
might be well defined. The most extensive migrations occur just before 
a storm. — Justus von Lengerke, New York City. 

Auk 23, juIy-1808 SfcJVJ/ 3/6 ■ 
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I have a clutcli 
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are nests built during tlie intermin of our visit the 
previous spring and the present, and often when 
pursuing Bob-white with gun and setter in 
autumn I observed so many nests ot the Bed- 
shouldered Hawk’s erection, in very familiar 
woods, which had been well searched in the 
spring, that it was extremely provoking to think 
how they had escaped me, for I had diligently 
sought the second sets about the middle of May, 
but save for a single instance, I was unrequited 
for my labor. 

My apprisal of the true condition of affairs re- 
garding their late or second laying came upon me 

w “”‘» 

tory problem. While hunting for nests of the 
Scarlet Tanager about the middle of .June in ’78, 
the sci earn of a Red-shouldered Hawk caused my 
mind to revert to the vexed question, and I began 
a careful search for the nest, which was found 
altei several ascents to deserted and empty domi- 
ciles. This nest, differing in no way from those 
Of the Eed-shoul found in early s P rin g> contained three eggs, the 

to chronicle fourtec contents of which the blow-pipe proved to be 
chronicle tourtet nearly fresh . TMnki that h this ingt 

son, eight sets of fo was lypical of their second laying>1 looked for 

sets tin ee each. 0 their nests on the following day, and was success- 

four sets, all of two f ul to a moderate degree, finding three nests of 

Buteos to breed iri ' lle Bed-shouldered Hawk, each containing three 

large trees some (jj fiesh eggs, and one of the Red-tailed Hawk with 

little or no undereri y ° lmg jUSt hatche(L Since this > first experi- 

, , , , d encem their late breeding, I have annually taken 

taken between Apr an occasional hawking trip the second week in 
nearly every egg sli June with good success. 

cubation. / One interesting feature, is tlie length of time 

/j? y —/ ypf wh j ch intervenes between the dates of the two 

/ periods of incubation, for having taken a set from 
(P 4- (P, ^ a P air °f B. line, a, tux as early as April 15, I am 

obliged to wait until June 8th ere I could take the 
i / i completed second set. B. borealis breeding earlier in 
- Aprii is correspondingly earlier with second sets, 
having them ready by May 13th, although I have 

The earliest Ha , f ° Und fresh sets as late as Ma y 26 - B seems as 
Spring were on the i 9 l* h ° USh thp Buteo * 'learn a lesson from the predat- 

three in number and / ry °° 0 ^ ln early spring, and 

blotches. / 4 tlle y wait until the foliage of the forest has devel- 

-i-W. oped sufficiently to screen the nests from view, 
and their patient waiting is in many cases re- 

4- & X warded ’ for 1 doubt if one - thi rd of the nests can 
be found when hidden in the leafy woods of 
jj June ; and the number of hawks observe^ show 
S? monv" that they stil1 lloId tIleir own against the com- 
* and Boe b ' ned war f are °f oologists, farmers and legislative 

.enactment. 

Chase, t 

T* J-iedges. Hawking in June differs somewhat from the 
^ and Ga same pastime in April. To ascend the forty-foot 
Gate, .smooth trunk of a chestnut tree on a summer 
§ low and Fail-view Reservoir. April »r, — 

§ two, Cranberry Bog. May 4, set of two, Hop- 

kin’s W. May 10, set of two, Sunnyside. May 
n 12, set of three inc., Wawecus Hill, two fresh 
eggs Whippoorwill Ledge. May 29, one inc., 

S* egg, Hopkip’s W. June 1, set of two inc. Hell 
Gate. d $%". 7f. CfristsvK 


O.&O. 


■ 16 ' 


midday will remind one forcibly of a modern 
sweat bath— with the bath left out— while mos- 
quitoes, evidently aware that both hands are fully 
occupied in grasping the tree, will present their 
bills with audacity beyond description, and as a 
culminating crisis in many cases the nest will be 
iound empty or squirrel-occupied, while the nest, 
to which the pair of hawks screaming overhead 
belong, can be seen in an equally difficult tree a 
few rods distant, but which, owing to the density 
of the foliage, could not be seen from the ground ; 
yet, nevertheless, as a change from the usual col- 
lecting of the month, and as much is still to be 
learned about their second breeding, it would be 
well for oologists to go “ Hawking in June.” 


m 


O.&Q. XI. Sept. 1886 , p. /37~/3fi, 


yfs Brief Newsy Notes. 

D ' 

Hawk Incitbation.— A Red- s houldered 

Hawk finished her nest and laid the first 
d? egg May 2, 1881. May 5th, there were 
“* three eggs ; May 20th, no change was to 
^ be seen ; visited the nest again May 30th, 
and found two hawks about a day old. 

\ i H. 

I have a clutch of four eggs of the Reibs honl- 
aered Hawk, (Euteo lineatus,) In which are two white, or 
rather cream-colored eggs, and two blotched ones. 

'Wtrv'oC. tyjsnoUjnj 7tvW. 

O.&O. IX. July. 1884. p. V/. 

Of the Red -s hould ered Hawk I am able 
to chronicle fourteen sets taken this sea- 
son, eight sets of four eggs, the remaining 
sets three each. Of the Red-tail I found 
four sets, all of two eggs only. I find the 
Buteos to breed in open woods, that is, 
large trees some distance apart, -with but 
little or no undergrowth. All the sets were 
taken between April 22 and May 1, with 
nearly every egg slightly advanced in in- 
cubation. / 

/Zc£o&*u. ^ _ 

(& + &. IK. Cucj. /trs-*/. f M 

f'/'CCiAdis€ sOvi, /A&c&f _ 


j The earliest Hawk’s eggs collected here this 
Spring were on the 19th of April, Red-sliouldered. 
three in number and with very pretty chocolate 
blotches. ^ v 

(P.4<P. 

B. niNEATPS : April 18, set of three. The Com- 
sp moil’s. April 18, two sets of three, Brick Yard 
and Boggy Meadow. April 20, set of four, Peg’s 
°ri Chase, two sets of three, Sunnyside and Spicer 
T 1 Ledges. April 21, sets of two and three, Ox Hill 
and Gallows Hill. April 22, set of three, Hell 
Gate. April 26, three sets of three, Bowen Hol- 
s' low and Fairview Reservoir. April 27, set of 
§ two, Cranberry Bog. May 4, set of two, Hop- 
kin’s W. May 10, set of two, Sunnyside. May 
o 12, set of three inc., Wawecus Hill, two fresh 
eggs Whippoorwill Ledge. May 29, one inc., 
& ‘ egg, 1 tonkin's W. June 1, set of two inc. Hell 
Gate. J. m>. ?f. 



it will dry rapidly. 


leaving the skin on the 
neck and head whole. Keep 
the part cut off for you may 
want the tip of the wing' or 
the foot in the mounted 
specimen. Now mix Some 
plaster of paris and water 
together in a deep pan, 
making a thin paste of it. 
Then take the body of the 
bird and grease it carefully 
all over the left side. Then 
cut off the neck close to the 
body and push the body 
iuto the plaster paste just up 
to the breast bone. Now . 
pht your skin in a place 
wliere it will not dry fast, 
and\put your plaster paste 
with 'the body in it where 


When the plaster has gottfen hard take a knife 
and run it in between the plaster and the bird, all 
the way around, then take the'jiody out ; but be 
careful not to break the plaster. \ Now take your 
plaster impression and grease itXwell in every 
little cranny. Take some more planter and water 
and mix and pour into the impression until full, 
then let it set until perfectly hard, then take out 
carefully. Now take up your skin and put just a 
ti ilie of cotton in the neck. Now get a nice piece 
of board and place your plaster half body on it, 
in the position you wish it. Paste it on tightly. 
Then take your half skin and fit it on; you will 
find that the feathers will lie just as they <Xo in 
nature, for the cast is exactly the same shapis as 
the body ; now paste the edge of the skin Oil 
aiound and put the head and neck in position 
with pins; covering the heads with feathers! 
Now put the feet and wings in position and pastel 
them there. The decorations on the panel can' 
be put on a ledge running along the bottom of 
the panel, for the ground .— James Speed , Jr. 

Hawking in June. 

BY F. II. C. 


The tramps we take in quest of the eggs of 
Buteo are generally associated with the memory of 
the leafless woods and fickle temperature of our 
New England April. But the keen eye of the 
observing collector will detect many nests, which 
show by their construction that the architecture 
is “ hawkish ” in model, yet the positive knowl- 
edge that they are new to our experience, coupled 
with their weather-beaten appearance, leaves as a 
safe conclusion in our debating mind, that they 
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leap tores, Bristol County, Maas. 
Hilton B. Bead. 

Red-shouldered Hawk. {Buteo lineatxis ) . This 
“Henhawk” is a common resident of, and breeds 
throughout the entire country, but probably 
more abundanty in the heavily wooded tracts 
of the western section. 

Nesting is variable in time, having found 
fresh sets as early as April 16th and as late as 
May 11th, and in both cases I have positive 
knowledge of their being the first laying of 
the season. 

The number of eggs to a set has been found 
complete, in number, with two, three or four, 
the two former numbers being more frequently 
found than the latter. 

The eggs vary in color and markings, to a 
large extent, some having a nearly white ground 
color, with distinct blotches of various shades 
of brown, while others have the ground color 
tinged with drab, and lack the bright con- 
trasts of the others. In the large series 
before me I fail to find any which follow a 
similar coloration or resemble each other, even 
eggs from the same sets, contrast more strong- 
ly than those from different clutches. This 
variation is as perceivable in the eggs of the 
Red-tail, as those of the present species. They 
usually resort to large woods, and place the 
nest in a crotch of some tall tree, of good 
sized diameter of trunk, and often occupy the 
nest for successive seasons ; even when persist- 
ently harried by the collector they will return 
and build in the immediate vicinity, as has 
been the case with a pair from which I have 
secured clutches every spring since 78; they 
resorting to the same grove for nidification, 
building a new nest each season. 

O.&O. XII. Aug. 1887 p. 119 


New Bug. Rap tores. Number Eggsin. 
a set. P. H. Carpenter. 


Red-shouldered Hawk, 

( Buteo lineatus). 

104 sets 

of 2 

393 “ 

“ 3 

00 

“ 4 

9 “ 

“ 5 


O .& O. XII. Oct. 1887 p. 167 
Collection of Baptores Eggs. J.P.N. 


Re d-sh ouldered Hawk, 1-1, 1G-2, 32-3, 17-4, <;<; 

O.&O. XV. Apr. 1890. p. 56 



My Large Set of Buteo lineatus. 


After breakfast I put my traps in the buggy, 
hitched up the horse and started for a drive 
up the river road. The road for three or four 
miles is on the bank of the Hudson river, and 
for a pleasant drive on a summer’s day it is 
unequaled. 

The morning I mention was a cool, wet morn- 
ing the first week in May, 1890. It had rained 
the previous evening and the ferns and wild 
flowers were coming forth and sparkling in the 
morning sunshine. 

Along the road I noticed several new 
arrivals: Warblers, Flycathers, and Catbirds, 
and the Oriole’s whistle came from the trees. 

I drove along for about seven miles, and then 
noticed a piece of woods about three hundred 
yards from the road. It looked tempting, so 
I pulled in close to the fence, jumped out, tied 
and blanketed the horse. I then changed my 
shoes for a pair of rubber boots, took my 
climbers in one hand and my collecting box in 
the other and started. I reached the woods 
and found the ground in some places covered 
with water, and in some places there was 
about fourteen inches of nice, rich mud. Re- 
gardless of mud or water I started to examine 
some of the dead stubs the swamp contained. 

The first find was a pair of Chickadees build- 
ing a nest in a cavity in a rotten stump four 
feet from the ground. The next find was a 
Crow’s nest which contained four young and 
one egg. 

A little further on I came across a Blue- 
bird’s nest in a dead stump in the midst of the 
swamp, only three and a half feet from the 
ground. It contained two fresh eggs. I left 
these, and started along a fallen log when my 
attention was attracted to a large Hawk com- 
ing towards me. He settled in a tree about 
fifty yards ahead of me, and I identified him 
as Buteo lineatus, and made up my mind there 
was a nest close by. I immediately began to 
search for it and soon spied it in an ash tree 
forty feet up. I sat down and buckled on my 
climbers and started up, reached the nest and 
looked over. It contained ftvd eggs. One of 
them was slightly dented. I rolled them up 
in cotton and put them in a small bag, brought 
them down, put them in my collecting box and 
started for the wagon. 

Before I reached the place where I had 
left the horse it began to rain so I put my 
climbers, .collecting box, etc., in the wagon and L 
started for home. When I reached home I cut r . , 

Vr I y 

away the fractured part of the broken egg and ' 

jo 

1 , ui last 

J year s clutch of four. The old nest is well 
I preserved, and it is dollars to cents it will be 
occupied next season. B eing comparatively a 
yo ung ha wk, she now laysTrios and fours. 

The next set was from an o ld lineatu s that 
An expert after these base 
falcons would have known there was one 
breeding near, without seeing the nest, for 
every bush within twelve rods of the eyrie 
held a patch of down from the denuded breast 
of the sitting female. The present nest was 
m a direct line, next tree to last year’s home 
which will in turn, as we shall see, become the 
1890 abode. The Hell Gate set proved to be 
m design and coloring, a continuation of a 
long series. ^ 


removed the young bird. The egg would have 
hatched in a day or two. The incubation was 
not the same in all the eggs, but they were all 
pretty well advanced, and I was puzzled 
to know liow I was going to remove 
the embryos. I was soon struck with an 
idea. I took the eggs and drilled a hole in 
each of them and then arranged the spout of 
a common squirt can on a three quarter-inch 
garden hose, coupled the hose on a faucet and 
turned on the water. In this way I forced out 
all the blood and other matter except the 
young bird itself. Then I filled the eggs up 
with water and let them stand three days. 1 
thought I would put them on an anthill so I be- 
gan to shake out the water when lo ! T shook out 
young bird and all. They smelt pretty bad, but 
I remedied this by filling them witli lime water 
and letting them stand for twenty-four hours. 

//. C. Campbell. 

Lansinglmrgli, N. Y. 

O.&O, 1&. -July. 1890, P, no . 
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Kaptores, Bristol County, Mass. 
Hilton B. Read. 


Red-shouldered Hawk. (Buteo lineatus ) . This 
“Henhawk” is a common resident of, and breeds 
throughout the entire country, but probably 
more abundanty in the heavily wooded tracts 
of the western section. 

Nesting is variable in time, having found 
fresh sets as early as April 16th and as late as 
May 11th, and in both cases I have positive 
knowledge of their being the first laying of 
the season. 

The number of eggs to a set has been found 
complete, in number, with two, three or four, 
the two former numbers being more frequently 
found than the latter. 

The eggs vary in color and markings, to a 
large extent, some having a nearly white ground 
color, with distinct blotches of various shades 
of brown, while others have the ground color 
tinged with drab, and lack the bright con- 
trasts of the others. In the large series 
before me I fail to find any which follow a 
similar coloration or resemble each other, even 
j eggs from the same sets, contrast more strong- 
ly than those from different clutches. This 
variation is as perceivable in the eggs of the 
Red-tail, as those of the present species. They 
usually resort to large woods, and place the 
nest in a crotch of some tall tree, of good 
sized diameter of trunk, and often occupy the 
nest for successive seasons ; even when persist- 
ently harried by the collector they will return 
and build in the immediate vicinity, as has 
been the case with a pair from which I have 
secured clutches every spring since ’78; they 
resorting to the same grove for nidification, 
building a new nest each season. 

O.& O. XII. Aug, 1887 p.119 


New Eng. Raptors*. Number Eggsin 
as-et. F. H. Carpenter. 

Red-shouldered Hawk, ( Buteo lineatus ). 

104 sets of 2 

393 “ “ 3 

84 “ “ 4 

9 “ “5 

O & O. XII. Oct. 1887 p. 167 
Gollection of Raptores Eggs. J.P.N. 

Red -.shouldered Haw k, 1-1, 16-2, 32-3, 17 - 4 . <;<; j< r 

0*&0. XV* Apr. 1890. p. 50 




On April 28, 1890, I collected a set of two 
eggs of Red-sl iouldere d Hawk from an old 
crow’s nest in a birch tree standing alone in 
an open field, a very unusual nesting site, in 
this locality at least. One egg is of average size, 
and the other is a runt measuring 1.33 x 1.62. 

On April 24, 1890, a nest witli one egg of 
Red-shouldered Hawk was found in the top 
of a very tall hemlock. Visited the place 
| again May 1st, and thinking the set would 
be completed I killed the female as she left 
the nest. The nest still had but one egg in 
it, but from the parent bird just killed I cut 
I out a fully developed egg that was all ready 


depositing an egg on alternate days, but for 
some reason this one failed to do so. 

Oswego, N.Y. D. 1). Stone. 

Q&Q t XVl t March. 188 1, HX 

The first set of three R ed Shouldered Hawks (/) 't O 
from Hewitt’s Woods, Piston, were in a~7S 
twenty rods from the old tree, and the eggs, V- 
m shape and markings, duplicates of last /YK 9 A. W 
years clutch of four. The old nest is well UjJL , 
pieserved, and it is dollars to cents it will be ^ 
occupied next season. B eing comparatively a, 
yo ung lia wk, she now laysTtrios and fours. Aw 

The next set was from an o ld lineatu s that 
*l o w .. Ia y s but _two. An expert after these base 
falcons would have known there was one 
(breeding near, without seeing the nest, for 
every bush within twelve rods of the eyrie 
held a patch of down from the denuded breast 
of the sitting female. The present nest was 
m a direct line, next tree to last year’s home’ 
which w m i n turn, as we shall see, become the 
1890 abode. The Hell Gate set proved to be 
in design and coloring, a continuation of a 
long series. ^ 




A Philadelphia, Collection of EggB of 
the R&ptores. 

Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Ilawk. 

Thirteen sets of four, thirty sets' of three, fif- 
teen sets of two, one set of one. Total: fifty- 
nine sets, one hundred and seventy-three eggs. 

O.&O. XIV. Mar. 1809 


Some of my Best Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A.E.Kibbe. 

April 22. Took a set of three Red- 
shouldered Hawk from a beech tree 491 
feet from ground. 

O.& O Vol.17, Sept. 1802 p,133 

g p t nft of my Best Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A-. TH- Kiboe. 

April 26. Took a set of four Red- 
shouldered Hawk from a birch tree 62 
I feet from ground, \ 

0.& O Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p.133 


Some of my Best Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A»E.Kibbe. 

April 27. Took a set of three Red- 
shouldered Hawk from a beech tree 56 
feet from the ground. 

0.& O Vol.17, Sept. 1892 p.133 


Some Of my Best Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A.E.Kibbe. 

May 2. Took a set of four Red-shoul-; 
dered Hawk from a beech tree 54 feet 
from ground , f 

0.&0 Vol.17, Sept. 1802 p.133 


Unmarked Eggs of the Red-Shoul- 
dered Hawk. 

On April 18, 1891, 1 took a set of Red- 
shouldered Hawk’s (Buteo lineatus) eggs that 
contained an almost entirely unmarked speci- 
men. As it lays in the cabinet no marks 
j whatever can be discerned upon it, but by 
holding it close to the eye there are a few 
faint scratches of chestnut no larger than the 
point of a pin, and none, exceed a sixteenth of 
an inch in length. It is as near an unmarked 
specimen as could be made without being 
entirely so. 

One of the other eggs has a white ground 
color, and is evenly spotted over the entire 
surface with bright specks of umber and is a 
beautiful egg, while the other lias a ground 
color of dirty gray, with three larger blotches 
j on the small end, and small specks of chest- 
nut over the rest of the surface, and they 
I measure as follows: 2.03x1.69; 2.08x1.69; 
2.08x1.08. 

This is the first specimen that I have col- 
| lected with as few marks on it, and think it 
quite a freak. 

[Unmarked eggs of the Red-shouldered 
Hawk are not uncommon, but they are not 
as commonly found as those occur] ing in sets 
of the Red-tailed Hawk. — J. P. JV.] 

O.& O. Vol.17, April 1892 p; 50 


Some of my Beat Finds to June 8, 1892. 
A.E.Kibbe, 

j May 1 6. Took a set of two Red-shoul- | 
j dered Hawk from a beech tree 69 feet I 
[ from ground. ; 

O.&O Vol.17, Sept. 1862 p.133 
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A Series of Eggs of the Red- 
shouldered Hawk. 


By tabulating recent data I have found that 
twenty -seven per cent of the eggs of the Red- 
shouldered Buteo taken here in the late mild 
seasons have been in sets of four. The distribu- 
tion of my eggs will prevent me at this late date 
from writing at length on the individual charac- 
teristics and distinguishing markings upon a 
series of eggs from the same Hawks. When my 
Buteon' eggs lay side by side in thirteen 
yearly accessions from the same localities the 
family likeness or race lines was most clearly 
shown. It did not even need the eye of an ex- 
pert to note this. More than once have I asked 
a novice in oology to pick out the eggs laid by 
the same Hawk, and he would go from case 
to case and indicate the eggs almost uner- 
ri ugly. 

While collecting these sets every spring, 
whether from old sites or new nests, I would 
recognize the ear marks on the eggs of my 
old friends as a fancier would tell his White 
Leghorns from his Partridge Cochins, or his 
Dunghills from his Asiatics. There were the 
Hell (late Hawks, Plain Hill, the Sunnyside, 
and the Cranberry Bog Hawks; all easily de- 
termined by peculiarities in a long series of 
their eggs. The vraisernblanee would con- 
stantly hold good as to shape, size and num- 
ber, blotchings and sub-surface indications. It 
would be gratifying if other collectors, taking 
a long yearly series of eggs from one locality, 
would give us a few notes upon the recurrence 
of individual types in their eggs of Bed- 
shouldered Hawks. J. M. IV. 

No attempt lias ever been made to describe 
in detail the wonderful variations to which 
eggs of the Red-shouldered Hawk ( Buteo line- 
atus) are subject. For many years the cele- 
brated oologist “J. M. W.” (Mr. C. L. Rawson) 
has devoted much time to collecting fine series 


of eggs of this bird, and in obtaining desirable 
specimens lie liad of necessity to discard 
many sets which were nest stained and 
marked in a commonplace manner. Every 
year, however, lie was able to add several 
sets which were noticeable either for beauty 
of coloration, odd form, or some peculiarity. 
Keeping also a number of typical sets, in time, 
his collection of the eggs of this Hawk be- 
came the finest and the most complete in the 
world. Some years ago lie went over it with 
the greatest care and selected all the hand- 
somest, oddest, and most typical sets, and 
presented them to me in the most generous 
manner. Every year since he has sent me 
some more fine sets — the best of his taking — 
until the series described below now contains 
fifty eight sets of bis collecting. The remain- 
ing nineteen sets from other collectors were 
selected either to show geographical distribu- 
tion or for their oddity or beauty. 

'1 aken as a whole the present series of eggs 
of this Hawk certainly is the largest, finest, 
and most complete in existence. 

Mr. Rawson has also kindly allowed me to 
use his field notes. 

Set I. May 2, 1872. Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Collected by .J. 11. Beatty. Nest in chestnut 
tree, forty-five feet up. Three eggs, fresh. Dull 
white; one of them marked at the smaller end 
with large spots of burnt umber; another is 
sprinkled all over with small spots of ecru 
drab; while the third lias large spots of tawny 
olive near the larger end : 2.04 x I .(10; 2 . 11 x 1.74; 
2. 11 x 1.71. 

Set II. April 2:5, 1882. Wooded run near 
Peg’s Chase, Lcdyard, New' London Co., Cf. ( 
Collected by“J. M. W.” “New nest, well 
feathered, raised 011 old foundation of Crow 
and Gray Squirrel. Female tried to slip away 
unperceived, as the nest, in big-bodied chest- 
nut, was approached.” Three eggs, fresh. 
One broken. Pure wiiite, very delicately 
marked with small scrawling lines of burnt 
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A Nest of Hen Hawks. 


Dr. Merriam says that Fish Hawks, A.O. 
U. 364, do not breed as far up the Connect- 
icut river as Hartford, but as they are al- 
ways very common here about the middle of 
April, I thought he might be mistaken. So 
I watched the meadows where they fish 
pretty closely, and also asked my brothers to 
keep an eye open for big nests. As what I 
am going to write has nothing to do with 
Fish Hawks, I may as well say right here 
that, though I once saw one with weeds on 
her feet, we didn’t find any nests, and I 
guess that Dr. Merriam knows what he is 
talking about alter all. 

The boys had been fishing for Alewives in 
these meadows and, April 22, they told me 
that they had several times seen “ a big 
bird, not a Fish Hawk,” fly out of a large 
nest which I had watched for the last four 
years without seeing it used. 

So I got my climbers and rowed up there. 
The water sometimes covers this place to a 
depth of fifteen feet, and there is always 
more or less there every spring. I saw the 
bird, a Red-shouldered Hawk I found later, 
and on going up to the nest saw that it had 
been repaired a trifle and contained four 
eggs. They were a dirty white, more or less 
spotted with brown, mostly in small spots 
but some blotches. The spots are no 
thicker at one end than at the other. The 
eggs are about the size of a small hen’s egg, 
rounder perhaps. They were almost ex- 
actly like a set of five, well incubated, that I 
took from a neighboring tree on the 30 th 
of last April. They measured 2.16x1.66, 


2.20x1.68, 2.18x1.70, 2.04x1.65, and 

2.16 x 1.68. 

By the way, it took me nearly two weeks 
to blow one of those eggs. I had to fill it 
with water and let the infant soften before I 
could get him out. 

As I had those five already, I decided to 
leave this set in the nest and watch them. 
I found in the nest, beside the eggs, about 
six inches of the tail of a grass snake. The 
old lady had taken it to bed with her ! 

I went away as quietly as I could and 
came back again on the first of May, but 
the eggs had not flown yet. But on the 
8th, when I went next, I thought some- 
thing was the matter before I got to the 
nest, for the female called up her mate, who 
stayed most of^he time in a grove of maples 
near by, and together they made quite a 
noise. Each time before she has slipped 
off the nest as quietly as possible. 

On going up I found one egg hatched 
and another with a hole in it three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. The bird’s bill was 
moving about weakly but he didn’t seem to 
be making any effort to get out ; getting his 
wind, perhaps. There were only a few 
small pieces of the shell in the nest, so I 
think the old bird threw them over as soon 
as the chick hatched. Of the other two 
eggs, one was still whole and the other was 
cracked a little where the bird was pushing 
out from the inside. 

The chick that had hatched was quite 
pretty, being covered thickly with light grey 
down, which was nearly three-fourth inches 
| long on the head. The belly was entirely 
I bare. The little fellow peeped quite lustily 


Hatching Hawk’s Eggs. 


Friend Wade : Agreeable to yonr re- 
quest, I send you my experience in batch- 
ing eggs of our Rapacia. The result has 
not been very satisfactory thus far, but 
enough so to satisfy me that some of our 
Oologists who are very positive in their 
statements are mistaken (18 to 22 days). 
Mr. R. M. Jerome, of Plum Island, who 
has watched the nests of the Fish Hawk 
for years, says the period of incubation of 
this bird is about twenty-eight days. (See 
Familiar Science for June, 1880). From 
my observations I am satisfied that this is 
the time occupied by all our Hawks. In 
my articles published in Familiar Science, 
I stated that I believed twenty-one days 
was the period of incubation of all our 
diurnal birds of prey. This statement I 
made on the assertions of my collectors. 

May 2d, 1879, 1 put two Red-sho uldered 
Hawk’ s eggs under a hen May 29th, I 
took the eggs and broke them, expecting 
to find dead birds, as it was several days 
past the time of incubation given by any 
of our Oologists (27 days), but judge of 
my surprise on finding two lively Hawks, 
evidently just ready to hatch. 

In 1880, through the kindness of “ J. M. 

W,” I received eggs of the Barred Owl, 

: Cooper’s and Red-shouldered Hawk. The 
Barred Owl’s eggs were so thin-shelled 
that they were broken before two weeks 
had expired. On the 26th day the hen 
accidentally got shut out from her nest, 
and I did not find it out until the eggs 
were cold. On breaking them, two well 
developed chicks of the Cooper’s Hawk — - 

were found dead. The Red-shouldered d 
egg was addled. The past season, through C? 

the politeness of W. W. Coe, I received S3 

four eggs of the Marsh Hawk and one of ^ 
the Red-sliouldered. On the 30th day I * 
examined the eggs and found two chicks . 
of the Marsh Hawk had cracked the shell, £ 
but had been unable to extricate them- * 
selves. The other eggs were addled. ^ 

From the above I am satisfied that the q 
period of incubation of our Hawks is from 
twenty-eight to thirty days. I have made 
arrangements the coming season to test the 
matter with an incubator. If those inter- 
ested in this subject w'ill send me fresh 
eggs of our Rapacia, I hope to be able to 
settle positively this question. — William, 

Wood, East Windsor Hill, Conn. 
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Red-shouldered Hawk. — I captured a 
beautiful specimen of a Red-shouldered 

Hawk, a male, in mature plumage, a few 
days ago. It seemed to have adopted the 
range of the creek passing near by for its 
Winter hunting ground as early as Octo- 
ber, and he included our immediate vicin- 
ity in his daily excursions. Perhaps I 
was unjust by him, but I imputed the 
cause of my diminishing poultry to him, 
but with no positive proof. However that 
might be, I had an earnest desire for his 
skin, and kept my gun specially prepared 
for him, and have returned from many a 
fruitless effort only to wish I could get a 
little nearer. There was a solitary tree on 
the bank where he rested almost every 
day as he took his excursion up the creek, 
and a thought struck me, if I only had a 
rabbit — well, I got one, and the day after 
Thanksgiving I tied it to a spring and set 
a steel trap on a large branch under it — 
but I saw the hawk rest no more on that 
tree. He seemed to entertain suspicions 
that something was wrong till the 17th of 
January, looking that way, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing my coveted bird stand- 
ing there with a foot securely fastened in 
the trap. The Winter has been pretty se- 
vere on the birds and they have almost 
entirely deserted us, but I had the satis- 
faction of securing one thing new to my 
collection a few days ago — a Purple Sand- 
piper captured on the jetty off the mouth 
of the river. — J. N. Clark , Old Say brook , 

Conn. O.&O. VI 1. Dec. 15. 1882. p. »Vf. 


Rachitis in Young Red-shouldered Hawks. — May 26, 1900, Mr. 
A. H. Verrill informed me that he had that morning taken four downy 
young Red-shouldered Hawks ( Buteo Itneatus) from a nest near New 
Haven, wishing to raise them for photographic purposes. He fed them 
on butcher’s meat, and they grew in size and weight, and juvenal plumage 
soon began to show. May 31 one was so weak that it was put to death, 
and the others seemed out-of-sorts, though gaining in size and plumage. 
They were unable to lift themselves to their feet, and seemed to suffer 
pain when handled. Their characteristic attitude was with the feet thrust 
forward. These symptoms increased and on June 11 two died. 

In preparing them for specimens I found they showed well-marked evi- 
dence of rickets. Subcutaneous fat was present in large amounts, but the 
muscles were flabby and anzemic and the ligaments lax. The epiphysial 
cartilage was somewhat enlarged, the long bones deformed and unusually 
soft and flexible, and the tibiae of both birds showed subperiosteal frac- 
tures at the point where the weight of the body would come when seated. 
Doubtless their attempts at standing aided in causing these fractures. 

As Mr. Verrill and I were at this time collecting in western Connecti- 
cut, I suggested giving the surviving hawk bird-bodies as a change in 
diet, thinking that possibly these young birds had been unable to assimi- 
late the lime necessary for calcification of the bones from meat alone. 
Under this treatment the surviving bird improved somewhat, but died on 
June 15, showing on dissection a condition similar to the others. 

As a young Red-shouldered Hawk, which some years ago I fed on meat, 
died showing similar symptoms, and later nine young Ferruginous Rough- 
legs flourished on a diet of bird and mammal bodies, it seems probable that 
these birds require bone in their food to attain healthy growth, especially 
as it is known that young mammals will die of rickets if fed from birth on 
meat alone. — Louis B. Bishop, M. D., New Haven , Conn. 

Auk, XVIII, April., 1901, p f- 


THE YOUNG OF THE RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 
( BUTEO LINBATUS). 

BY FRED. H. KENNARD . * 1 


On May 26, 1889, I found two young birds of this species 
in a nest in a pine in West Roxbury, Mass. They were covered 
with down, and I judged them to be somewhere between two 
and three weeks old. I took one of them, the larger one, and 
on May 31, just five days later, I returned and took the other. 
The first one had his primaries, secondaries, tertiaries and 


Read before the Nuttall Ornithological Club, April 2, 1894. 


the lines and dates are made up from the observations on the 
other two younger Hawks, and from data referring to the two 
1889 Hawks. 

I called the 1893 Hawks ‘Bute’ (short for Buteo ), ‘Topsy’ and 
‘Pete.’ The first two were older than Pete, and I supposed 
them then, and from their growth later, to be females. Bute, 
when I got her, had all the feathers that I have spoken of with 
regard to the 1889 Hawks, well developed. Her back feathers 
were also well along and had spread upwards and downwards, 
and there were, too, quite a lot of feathers on her breast. Dur- 
ing the week June 12-18, inclusive, all the rest of her feathers 
either got well under way, or appeared, as shown by the 
diagram. 

Topsy proved at first, by accurate observation, to be exactly 
two days behind Bute in the growth of her feathers, though she 



